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REPORT FOR 1848. 


According to their annual custom, the Committee of the British 
and Foreign Anti-slavery Society present their Report of the 
principal subjects which have engaged their attention during the 
past year, and the general results of anti-slavery labours in various 
parts of the world. 


SLAVERY. 


The territorial limits of slavery were extended, three years since, 
by the annexation of Texas to the United States; but that per- 
fidious arrangement did not add to the number of slaves. Two 
results have followed it—a bloody and expensive war with Mexico, 
which will entail everlasting disgrace on its authors ; and a solemn 
declaration on the part of many leading men in Congress that the 
dominion of slavery shall extend no farther. In this declaration it 
is believed they will be sustained by the great bulk of the people 
whose representatives they are. The battle of freedom between the 
freemen of the north and west, and the slave-holders of the south, 
will soon be fought in earnest. If anxiety is felt about the issue, 
there need be no discouragement. The hopes of our friends in the 
United States greatly predominate over their fears. Among the 
cheering symptoms of the progress of the anti-slavery cause in that 


country may he reckoned the increased nolitical ond religions 
“agitation of the question of slavery both in the free and slave-states ; 


the persuasion that generally prevails that the slave-states of 
Virginia, Maryland, Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, and Delaware, 


will soon emancipate their slaves: the contiguity of these states to : 


those which are free, and which are rapidly increasing in popula- 
tion and prosperity, whilst they are fast verging to decay, is 
ocntinually forcing the question of abolition on their attention, 
and preparing the way for its accomplishment. Even Texas 
itself is threatened with freedom by the influx of European 
settlers, especially those from Germany, which is rapidly adding 
to the number of its free voters. From the various causes in 
operation the Committee can entertain no doubt of the ulti- 
mate issue of this great struggle. They believe that -slavery 
will be abolished throughout the United States. Three hun- 
dred thousand slave-holders in the south will not be permitted 
much longer to keep millions of freemen in check, or dictate 
laws, on this or any other question involving human rights, to 
the entire Union. They know that their power is based on usur- 
pation, and that it violates every principle of righteousness; 
they know that everywhere the finger of scorn is pointed at them ; 
and they feel that the potential voice of religion is beginning to be 
heard in behalf of their slaves. They are consequently alarmed and 
desperate. Hemmed in on all sides, they are combining their forces 
to make one great effort more to place a slave-holder at the head 
of the Republic ; but it is expected that, should they be successful, 
it will be the last time that any of their class will be allowed to 
sway its destinies or control its power, 

Brazil still continues to keep up the number of her slaves by 
fresh importations of Africans, In that empire scarcely a voice is 
heard in behalf of the slave or of emancipation. The public con- 
science is seared, but the day of retribution is hastening on apace. 
The apologists for slavery tell us that in Brazil it assumes its 
mildest form. The British functionaries, however, resident in that 
country, tell us a different tale. The consul at Para, Mr. Ryan, 
informs us that ‘‘the slave in this province has no protection by 
law against the acts of hiemaster, except in cases of extreme severe 


punishment inflicted on the former by the latter, a complaint | 


against which being brought before the competent tribunal and 
proved, the judge decrees the sale of the slave by the master, to 





prevent him having the power to renew his cruel acts on the 
individual ; but the law provides no other description of punish- 
ment for slave-owners under such circumstances.”’ It need scarcely 
be added that, in a country where life is so little regarded as in 
Brazil, the provision of the law which seems to throw some degree 
of protection over the slave is a dead letter, The “slaves,” Mr. 
Ryan adds, “ for all ordinary offences, are solely under the control 
of their owners, as regards the punishments they choose to inflict 
upon them.” The consul at Pernambuco, Mr. Cowper, in an 
official communication relative to the treatment of slaves, 
observes :— 

‘*Some of the abominations practised upon the unfortunate slaves I 
have already recounted to your lordship. I have stated that the condi- 
tion of the urban slaves is superior to that of the predial or rustic slave ; 
I have declared the reason for this; I, therefore, now repeat generally, 
that they. are treated worse than beasts, plunged into the profoundest 
depths of ignorance and degradation, their lives at the boasted disposal of 
their masters, overworked to such an incredible extent that I am anxious, 
and intend, if possible, to collect some vital statistics, which may demon- 
strate to what point strength and life itself may be driven before they 
emancipate themselves, It has lately come to my knowledge that many 
of these wretched creatures are worked twenty-two hours out of the 
twenty-four, goaded to their tasks, loaded with irons, diseases engendered. 
How is life supported? Without sympathy, consideration, or common 
feeling, the very bonds of nature severeds” “What rest, ‘what nourishment, 
what consolation is administered to sustain these onerous sufferings? I 
have taken the liberty of enclosing to your lordship the actual quantity 
of food allowed daily to the slaves at one of the first engenhos of this 
province; your lordship may thus judge if my declarations are exagge- 
rated. This is a subject upon which volumes might be written; the 
limited boundaries of a despatch are inadequate to the gravity of the 
subject, to the full development of its horrid details.’’ 


The Vice-consul, Mr. Goring, fully corroborates the foregoing 
statement. He says :— 


‘* Respecting the treatment of the predial slave-population of this 
province, Mr. Consul Cowper’s despatch of the 1st of January last year is 
so explicit that I have little to say. Not any improvement has taken 
place, either in the quantity or quality of their food, nor any additional 
hours of relaxation granted; I feel inclined to say, that these have been 
curtailed, the increased demand for sugar in the European markets 
inducing the planters to work their mills night and day, that they may 
take advantage of the favoured opportunity. The slave is never thought 
of; unremitting labour is demanded—a source to augment the profits - 
his harsh master.”’ 


It may be added, that the horrors of slavery are aggravated by 


‘an internal dicwa:toiiie which is carried on in Brazil. Mr. 


Cowper, adverting to this subject, says :— 

‘The slave-traders purchase, for exportation from one province to 
another, mulatto and negro women and boys, from twelve to twenty years. 
of age; for those who are handsome they will pay well. This trade,’’ he 
adds, ‘‘is as inhuman, and in some respects still more so, than the 
African; for the same separation from country, parents, and friends 
exists, with the aggravation, perhaps, of more refined and sensitive 
feelings than are possessed by the savage African.”’ 

This is the picture of Brazilian slavery, drawn on the spot by 
those whose simple object was to convey to the home government a 
true statement of the case. 

In the Spanish West Indian colonies, particularly Cuba, slavery 
is deepening, in atrocity and horror. Practically the slave has no 
protection in law, and is at once the most wretched and degraded 
of human beings. di 
Mr. A, Geddes, of Jamaica, during his examination before the 
“Sugar and Coffee Planting Committee,” made the following 
statement of the treatment of the Cuba slaves; i 
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“‘I ascertained that as many as 500 men, without a woman, were 


worked on one estate, kept in strict confinement at night, and blood. 


hounds lying close for the purpose of keeping them together. ,1 crossed 
the island on Sunday, and I saw on that day the gangs universally at 
work, driven by the lash, and the plough at work.”’ 


Mr. M. I. Higgins, who was in Cuba during the early part of 
-last year, added, as the result of his own observations, the follow- 
ing particulars :— 


‘‘The slaves were very hardly worked indeed; they were dreadfully 
emaciated and thin, and so weary that you saw them dropping to sleep in 
all directions. On Saratoga Estate, where the administrator was a very 
humane and intelligent man, and deplored the work he was obliged to 
make those people do—the machinery of the estate not being equal to the 
crop—he was obliged to keep the mill going all night. He attracted my 
attention to the fact, that towards six in the evening, and towards twelve 
at night, there were always half the gang that had been worked eighteen 
hours; and that the whip, which you did not hear in the day-time, was 
heard going constantly during those hours. It is the general rule there 
to work them at night. If they had very large clarifiers they could grind 
off enough juice in the day to prevent their having to keep the mill going 
at night. That is what used to be done in our colonies, when we used to 
work night and day ; but when the clarifiers are not big enough to do that, 
they are obliged to keep the mill going. The people, when the clarifiers 
are full and there is a little interval, all drop to sleep. You see them 
lying about on the heaps of canes, but as soon as the coppers have been 
struck and refilled, you hear the crack of the whip, and the work goes on 
again. The plan is this :—In the buildings there is a platform round the 
engine, just over the mill. The driver has a long whip, like a French 
postboy’s whip, and he leans over the bar in front, when they are feeding 
the mill, for instance, The negroes run up with their bundles and throw 
them down into the mill. Sometimes the mill is not fed, and then this 
fellow, from his rail, strikes the first man that comes up with a bundle of 
canes. I said to him once, ‘That is the very man you ought not to 
strike ;’ but he told me it came to the same thing in the end, and I have 
reason to believe it did. Upon none of the ‘estates that I was at did I 
see the men formally punished. I suppose they would be unwilling to 
Iet one see it. I only saw them struck in that way. “I remember a de- 
formed woman who was put to scrape the bits of cane out of the channel 
in which the juice ran from the mill to the clarifiers; 3. there was a grating 
through which it was to run, which got choked up if those bits of cane 
were not removed. This woman gradually dropped to sleep, and then 
the fellow would go to one side and strike and halloo at her, just as you 
would strike an-animal, He found out that she was neglecting her work 
by the grating getting choked up and the cane-juice running over the side, 
The people in the field are stimulated by a driver or mayoral on horse- 
back, armed with sword and whip. They generally have dogs with them, 


* to prevent the slaves skulking from work in the large fields of cane ; 


they could never get them out without dogs. The’ proportion that the 
black men are to the women is about ten to one; but this gentleman, 
with whom I stayed, told me that he had been employed upona plantation 
where there were 400, and no women, and that the results were too 
horrible to be mentioned. I was myself upon a cattle farm, where the 
proprietor told me that he never allowed any women upon his estate at 
all. They never will allow the gang of one estate to mingle with the gang 
of another; they keep them quite isolated. I never,’’ Mr. Higgins added, 
«had been in a slave country before; and I could not conceive that 
human beings could be so debased.’’ 

In Porto Rico, according to the testimony of the British Consul, 
Mr. Lindegren, though ‘‘ there is a syndic, or protector of slaves,’’ 
in every parish, ‘‘ chosen every two years by the neighbouring pro- 
prietors,” to whom, nominally, is given certain powers, if the slave 
‘¢can prove himself to have been either badly fed, badly clothed, or 
ill-treated,’’ yet in the case of the preedial slave it is diffieult, if not 
impossible, for him to lodge his complaint with the syndic, ‘‘especially 
ifa slave has a tyrannical master, as they are locked up in most of 
the estates at night, as soon as their work is over, so that they 
have only a chance of seeing the syndic on a Sunday ; and if the 
slave is found off the estate to which he belongs, without a pass 
from the owner or manager, he is taken up.” In reference to the 


- amount of punishment which a master can inflict on his slave, 
Mr. Lindegren says, ‘‘ according to law, a master can only give 









slave twenty-five lashes ;”” but, as if to show how futile such a 
Rtation of power is, he adds, ‘* The evidence of a slave is taken 
BaPeourt of law against a slave, but not against a freeman.” 
@it-dpch laws as these, the owner may torture his slave to death, 
pydea it be not done in the presenceeof freemen, -In reference 
1 #inount Pant which can be exacted from the slave, he 
; : hours fixed by law are, nine in the twenty- 
y periods, and thirteen when the crop is getting in ; 
me ‘this is not attended to, and they work much 





longer.” In fact, there is no actual restraint on the owner of a 
slave, but what he pleases to put on himself. 

There are some generous spirits in Spain, and even in Cuba 
itself, who anxiously desire the abolition of this atrocious system ; 
but the unsettled state of the mother country, its pecuniary 
necessities, the grasping avarice of the political adventurers sent 
out to govern its colonies, and the despotic powers with which they 
are invested, are extremely unfavourable to anti-slavery operations, 
The Committee hope, however, that the stimulus recently given to 
emancipation in the countries which immediately surround Spain 
and her colonies, will increase the number of abolitionists, and 
infuse new energy into their exertions. Insurrection or emancipa- 
tion are the alternatives presented to them ; for it is clearly impos- 
sible that the present state of things in Cuba can be continued. 

If, in the new world, the territorial limits of slavery have been 
extended by the annexation of Texas tothe United States, they have 
been greatly curtailed in Europe during the past year. France 
has not only declared that slavery shall no longer exist in her pos- 
sessions in the West Indies and South America, but has freed her 
possessions in Africa and Asia from its defilement and its curse. 
Algiers, Senegal, and her various minor settlements on the western 
coast of Africa, will, in the course of a few months, resound with 
the song of freedom; and henceforth, wherever her flag waves, 
slavery will not be tolerated. Portugal is resolved to follow the 
noble example. Already a decree has issued from the government, 
the object of which is to prepare a measure for the purpose of 
abolishing slavery throughout her extensive possessions in Africa 
and Asia. When this great act shall be fully accomplished, the 
eye of the philanthropist and the Christian will find many bright 
spots on which to repose, even in Africa. From the Cape of Good 
Hope to Port Natal, on the east coast; at Sierra Leone, the 


Gambia, and the Gold Coast on the west, Great Britain exercises’ 


dominion. In Algiers, lying between Morocco and Tunis, on the 
north coast, as well in the Senegal, and at other minor settlements 
on the west, France is sovereign. At Bissao, Cacheo, and the Cape 
de Verds, north of the line, Cabinda and Benguela, south of the 
line, on the west coast, and Mosambique on the east, Portugal 
claims authority. The Dutch and the Danes have their settlements 
on the west coast; and beyond them, southwards, the republic of 
Liberia has nated her flag. From these various points, when 
slavery as well as the slave-trade shall have completely disap- 
peared, the friends of Africa may not only hope that a legitimate 
commerce will spring up in place of the nefarious traffic ‘‘in the 
persons of men ;” but that the lights of civilization and religion 
will be diffused into the interior, and ‘‘ Ethiopia soon stretch out 
her hands unto God.” Europe owes a vast moral debt to Africa. 
The time has come, the Committee trust, when its people, conscious 
of the mighty wrongs which they have inflicted on that continent, 
will cordially unite to make some signal reparation, and pour the 
wine and the oil on the bleeding wounds they have so long kept 
open. 

Turning to the West Indies it is most philitelag to find the area 
of freedom gradually enlarging. In addition to the emancipated 
colonies of Great Britain which stud the Gulf of Mexico, the 
Swedish colony of St. Bartholomew, and the French colonies of 
Martinique, and Guadaloupe and its dependencies, either are, or 
will be free in a few weeks from this time. The Danish colonies of 
St. Croix and St. Thomas are destined to be free also. In the 
meantime, all children born of slave-parents are freed from the 
obligations of slavery. Holland yet lags behind her neighbours, 
but, it is clear, emancipation must soon take place. The small 
island of St. Martin, which she possesses in common with France, 
must be declared free; and what can preserve Surinam a slave- 
colony, when, on all sides, it is surrounded with free countries ? 
Slavery having been abolished in British Guiana and Cayenne, it 
becomes almost a necessity that it should be abolished in Surinam. 

The great revolution which has just convulsed Europe, and 
under which it is yet trembling, has been fruitful of good to the 
more oppressed and degraded portions of society. Not only will 
the wretched African, toiling under the burning sun of the tropics, 
be elevated to the dignity of a freeman, but the serf will hence- 
forth stand before the law the equal of his master. In Hungary, 
Gallicia, and Posen, serfage is to be utterly abolished ; and there 
can be no doubt that, throughout all the northern districts of 
Europe, this vile institution will speedily disappear. Russia itself 
will not be able to stem the flowing tide of humanity and freedom. 

However deeply the friends of human liberty and happiness 
may lament the gloom which hangs over the question of abolition 
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in Brazil and the Spanish colonies, they have much to cheer them 
in the present aspect of the question. In retracing its history 
during the last fifteen years — fifteen years of triumphant progress 
—they may devoutly exclaim, ‘ What hath God wrought !” 


THE SLAVE-TRADE, 


It is impossible to measure, with anything approaching to accur 
racy, the present extent and horrors of the slaye-trade, It may, 
however, be affirmed, without fear of contradiction, that during 
the two last years it has greatly increased, and is still increasing, not- 
withstanding every effort to suppress it, and that the sufferings and 
mortality of its victims is greater than ever. There was an increase 
in the Brazilian slave-trade in 1845, as compared with the preceding 
year. Her Majesty's consul and arbitrator at Rio de Janeiro, 
in his official report, thus refers to the subject :—“‘ By the official 
returns,” transmitted to the Foreign Office, “it appears that the 
intercourse between Rio de Janeiro and Africa, during 1845, was 
greater than in 1844; the lists for 1845 giving 78 vessels, when 
those for 1844 were only 49 vessels.” They add:— From the 
best information we couid obtain, there were landed from thirty- 
six vessels, whose tonnage, on the aggregate, is 5,572 tons, 13,459 
slaves; from which it appears that two tons was the space allowed 
for five negroes, and for all the provisions and water they would 
consume during. a voyage from Africa, as well asthe crew. No 
doubt the suffering and the consequent loss of life amongst these 
unfortunate Africans, crammed into small and bad vessels, and 
exposed to all kinds of lawless acts, could it be ascertained, would 
be found to reach to the usual calamitous extent,” - Yet, anxious as 
they were to furnish a correct and full report of “these illegal 
transactions,” they are compelled to confess that they have 
ample reason to fear that many instances of successful slave-im- 


_ portations have baffled our inquiries.” Making allowance, how- 


ever, for these, they say, ‘we conclude that..16,000 isa fair 
estimate of slaves landed in this province during the year 1845. 

Their - average price.was about £55 sterling, for cash payments, | 
and £77-in. payments of three instalments during three years.” 
The import of slaves into the province of Bahia, during the year 
1845, appears_ta have been 3,307...Into the province -of Para- 


' there appears to have héen” no~impertations of slaves in that.year.. 
The British consul at Paraiba states, ‘‘ that about: 146-cgntyaband 


slaves were introduced into the province in 1845, under the fol- 
lowing: cireumstances:—A Brazilian- vessel, laden . with slayes, 
bound to Pernambuco, was boarded and brought-to off the fishing’ 
village of Pitimbu, by a number of tangadeiros or fishermen, who, 
having plundered her of all her provisions, obliged her to land her 
slaves, When landed, these slaves were in sound health and good 
condition; yet, horrible to relate, 39 of the number were suffered 
to perish of starvation. on the beach; the remainder were kid- 
napped by different. persons, principally government authorities.” 
The consul at Pernambuco says:—*‘I have little to communicate 
respecting the almost extinct foreign traffic in slaves; the causes of 
its rapid decline are somewhat obscure, but may be reasonably 
supposed to be in some way connected with its astonishing increase 
in the province of Bahia. The discovery of the diamond district 
of Chapada has there given an extraordinary impetus to commerce 
of all sorts, including slave-trade, which latter has been so far 
overdone, that during the past year considerable quantities of 
Africans have been transmitted from Bahia for sale into this pro- 
vince ; added to which, the state of agricultural depression into 
which Pernambuco has been plunged, by a drought of three years’ 
duration, has rendered it almost impracticable for the landed pro- 
prietor to make new purchases; as far, however, as the foreign 
slave-trade has extended, the native authorities have, in the first 
instance, offered a share of resistance, which, from its results, 
prove unquestionably the existence of a secret connivance.” 

The Havana Commissioners state, in their report for 1845, that 
‘‘ the number of slaves imported during the year may be supposed 
to have been 1,800 in round numbers.”” Among the reasons given 
for the smallness of the importations in 1845, were ‘the general 
depression of the sugar-trade, and the losses suffered by the 
planters in 1844, by the long drought, followed by the over- 
whelming hurricane of October in that year, These two calami- 
ties,’’ they add, ‘ were attended by the most disastrous effects ; the 
sugar crops of that season having been more than half lost, and 
the future production of coffee, as @ staple produce of the island, 
may be said to have been nearly destroyed.”* It may be also ob- 
served, that the prostration of the coffee estates led to the transfer 


of the slaves formerly settled on them to the sugar plantations, 
The commissioners further state, that as the average of the ime 
portations has been “ nearly three males to one female,” and that as 
the decrease has been “frightfully great,” they foresee that 
‘‘ there will be a great demand fof labour, which will be supplied, 
at all risks, illegally, if not obtained by proper means ;*’ and that 
when “the pressure arises for fresh labour, it is probable the slaves 
trade will be more cqnnived at than at present. This,’’ they stage, 
“we fear from two causes; first, the cupidity of the governors, 
who, each coming for a shart and uncertain period, naturally wish 
te enrich themselves as sage as possible; and, secondly, from the 
state of public opinion in Spain,” 

The number of slaye-cases adjudicated before the Mixed Com, 
mission Oourts in 1845 was, Spanish, 9; Brazilian, 21; in all, 30, 
Besides these, however, there were 15 Brazilian ‘aia cons 
demned under the Acts 8 and 9 Victoria, cap. 122, and 2 and 3 
Victoria, cap. 78. Four Brazilian slavers, captured between the 
25th of April and the 13th of August, were not proceeded against, 
there being no court competent to take cognizance of the cages, 
The total number of cases adjudicated before the seyeral mixed Com- 
mission Courts at Sierra Leone, between June 1819 and, December 
3lst, 1845, was 528. The! total number of slaves liberated 
and registered was 56,935, In reference to the Brazilian slaye- 
trade, the commissioners state two facts of importance: first, that 
they “‘think it more than probable that some of the slavers ree 
cently condemned will be returned into. the traffic, having either 
been purchased at auction by known slave-dealers or by others 
likely to, dispose of them to such parties; ” and, secondly, ‘from 


La desire to avoid ‘prosecution in-any of the ‘Mixed Courts; on 


account of the nature of the examinations to which witnesses are 
subjected, and the exposure consequent upon the publication of 
the evidence, both. of which the slavers are well aware they may 
escape in the Vice-Admiralty Courts, where they are not examined 
at all, unless the cases be contested, and even then it has not been 
customary hitherto for the evidence to be printed,” 

The: total number of cases adjudicated before the. Coutts: at 
Loando, in 1845, was 15, eight of which were condemned, six 


| Brom the~-Report~of the Acting Commissioner we gather the fol- 

lowing particulars That,‘ the river cargo appears. at. present ta. 
be one of the most active and extensive store-depéts on the south 

"Sbiist-of Africa ;” that “there is constant communication by water 


‘Linha, situated on. the baiks. of the Congo, ‘about 45. miles from 
its entrance, whence - the greater portion of the gods landed at 
Cabenda are subsequently deposited for the purchase of slaves ; 
that at the distance of ‘‘15 miles from the Ponta da Linha is 
situated a large city, within the dominions of the King of Congo, - 
called Embomma, which is in reality the greatest emporium of 
the trade in slayes on this part of Africa,”---from this place they 
are “purchased by European slave-agents, to be. afterwards re, 
moved to different points for embarkation on the ¢oast;* that, on 
the coast lying between the southern shores of the Congo and 
Ambriz, thére are numerous favourite haunts of slave-dealers, pose 
sessing every facility for shipping slaves, especially at a small 
town called Ambrizette, and the whole bay of Funta, lying be+ 
tween 6° 30’ and 7° 30! parallels of latitude; that in the range 
of coast southward from St. Paul de Loando, the points suitable 
in every respect for the embarkation of slaves are almost innumer- 
able ; amongst the most active, however, may be considered Point 
Palmarinhas and the beach stretching round and forming a deep 
bay to the southward called Sleepers’ Bay, the River Coanza, 
Cape Ledo Rio Loango in 10° 18‘ south, Rio Lapada, Quieombo, 
Novo Redondo, Egito, in 10° 55’ south, Lobito, in 12° 20! south, 
the vicinity of Benguela, and the coast thence to Point Salinas 
extending to 13° south latitude, or Loasch, “ to the southward of 
which,” he says, ‘* I have not yet heard of any slave-trade having 
been carried on, although, doubtless, the means will soan be ac~ 
quired, if necessary, to evade the British cruizers.’ 

Great, however, as is the Brazilian slave-trade, south of the 
line, slavers under that flag ‘‘still keep to the Bight of Benin, 
seldom venturing to the Spanish slave-haunts westward of Cape 
Palmas, which continue to be the favourite haunts of the Spanish 
slavers.”’ 

The Commissioners at the Cape of Good Hepe)ta-thelonepent 
for 1845, say—‘‘ It is with much regret we have to state that our 
informants are unanimous in their opinion that the traffic is still 





carried on to a great extent, and in a manner which defies the 
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exertions of the small number of ships employed by her Majesty’s 
Government and by that of her most faithful Majesty for its 
suppression.” 

- The principal haunts of the slavers east of the Cape appear to be 
*‘Tbo and Pomba, and other places to the northward of Quille- 
mare.” They add, that ‘‘ the report that slaves are carried across 
to Madagascar in dhows, and shipped thence on board of slavers 
which lie there to receive them, is confrmed.” During the year 
twelve vessels were captured by the Britis squadron in the Mo- 
zambique Channel? Of these twelve prizes, ‘‘seven were only 
dhows of from thirty to e’gity tcns burthen, employed in collect- 
ing slaves for larger vessels, so that the slave-traders have lost 
only five of their vessels,—but a small portion of the number 
employed in the slave-trade between Rio de Janeiro and the East 
Coast during the past year.” 

' Such is the melancholy report of the slave-trade, drawn from 
the papers laid before Parliament at the close of the session of last 
year. The Committee now proceed to give such additional 
evidence as they have procured, to show its fearful increase during 
the years 1846 and 1847. In a recent examination before the 
“Sugar and Coffee Planting Committee,” appointed by the House 
of Commons, Lord Palmerston made ‘the following statement :— 
“There has not been for some time any material importation of 
slaves into the northern ports of Brazil; into some of them none 
at all; the chief importation has been into Rio, and ports to the 
south of Rio. The Cuba slave-trade, as far as our information 
goes, and it comes to us in different shapes, has for the last two 
years almost entirely ceased. This is a memorandum which is 
made out in that department of my office which is charged with 


- slave-trade affairs. I asked, ‘What may be considered as the 


number of slaves imported into Cuba in 1846 and 1847?’ and the 
answer is, ‘In 1846, certainly under 2000. The commissioners 
were unable to ascertain that more than two cargoes had been 
actually landed. In 1847, one cargo of 240 was landed near 
Trinidad de Cuba.’ These statements are strongly corroborated by 
the fact that no slave-vessel engaged in the slave-trade was 
eaptured by the African squadron either in 1846 or 1847.” His 
lordship then states, ‘“‘Icannot make so good a report as to 
Brazil, though even in Brazil the number of slaves is Jess than it 
had been in former times. As far as we can judge from the different 
reports, the number imported into Brazil in 1846 may be calculated 
at something about 50,000 or more ; I should say, perhaps 60,000.” 
In a despatch, dated 9th February, 1848, Lord Howden, the 
British minister at Rio de Janeiro, says, ‘‘ According to the best 
estimation I have been able to make, above 60,000 Africans have 
been imported into Brazil during the year 1847.” In the course 
of the examination referred to, Lord Palmerston quoted a despatch 
from the commissioners at Havana, dated 1st January, 1847, in 
which they say, ‘‘In our former annual reports we have always 
submitted our views on the slave-trade, as connected with the 
production of the island, showing how that in the years 1835, 
1836, and 1837, the exports of sugar, though much larger than 
in former years, only averaged about 500,000 boxes, or 100,000 
tons per annum; they have since been constantly increasing, 
until in 1844 they reached the enormous amount of 847,000 boxes 
from this port and Matanzas, although the hurricane of 1844 
affected the cane so much as to reduce the exports in the following 
year to less than 366,000 boxes.” In the year 1846, the exports 
from Havana and Matanzas amounted to 795,095 boxes; and, 
in 1847, they reached 1,021,056 boxes. The commissioners 
“attribute the increase of sugar very much to the transfer of 
labourers from coffee to sugar,”’ in consequence of the destruc- 
tion of the coffee estates in October, 1844; and to the internal 
supply of slaves thus afforded, Lord Palmerston also accounts 
for the African slave-trade not having increased since that period. 

_ The reports of the slave-trade commissioners are necessarily defec- 
tive. ‘Such is the general system of deception and mystery,” say 
they, “‘ by which the slave-trade is now so successfully maintained, 
that extreme caution is required in seeking for information, lest the 
gold of slave-dealers bribe the informer to substitute false statements 
for real occurrences; and it is not too much to assert that, with the 
executive and its subordinates, it is a more criminal act to commu- 
nicate to a British functionary the particulars of a slave-trading 
transaction than to be engaged in it.” We may, therefore, take it 
for granted, that the actual number of slaves said to be imported into 
the Spanish colonies and Brazil is always considerably under the 
mark. We are, therefore, prepared to adopt the statement of Senhor 
José Cliffe, laid before the ‘Sugar and Coffee Planting Committee,”’ 





in reply to the following question :—‘‘ Can you give an estimate of 
the number of slaves that have been imported into Brazil in the 
year 1847 ?””—“‘ Yes, according to our belief, but it may not be 
quite correct, because those who bring the slaves always try to 
diminish the number, so as to make the price rise, if possible ; while 
those who want to buy slaves always report that a great number have 
arrived: but we suppose that about 72,000 were landed last year, 
but of that number probably 65,000 only lived to be sold. Between 
the 14th of November, when I came down to the coast, and the 
8th of December, when I left it, to my knowledge 4,010 were 
invoiced for landing in one little port alone on the coast.” This 
extraordinary increase in the slave-trade has its origin in the 
increased demands for sugar, particularly in this country, whose 
markets are now thrown open to the produce of the Brazilian and 
Spanish slave-holders, in common with that from the British 
emancipated colonies, British India, and other countries where it 
is exclusively raised by free-men. 

The horrors of the slave-trade appear to increase just in propor- 
tion to the vigour used by this country for its suppression. This 
is attempted to be denied, but without any show of facts. Senhor 
Cliffe gives it as his opinion that the loss of life attending the slave- 
trade is 35 per cent., that is to say, fur every 65,000 slaves landed 
in Brazil, 100,000 are shipped in Africa. In his examination 
before the Committee already referred to, he gave some frightful 
details of the mode of packing these wretched victims of human 
cupidity ; the foul atmosphere they are compelled to breathe ; their 
horrible sufferings from want of water; the terrible diseases with 
which they are afflicted. Those who have iron constitutions and 
survive the ‘‘ middle passage,” he says, “ on arrival look horrible. 
The bones of the knees stand out, and look like large knobs; the 
calf of the leg has disappeared; it looks more like the leg of a 
monkey than anything else, and you can count all their bones. 
The abdomen is much swollen, the face bloated, and there is an 
imbecility in the eye; in fact, nature is reduced to the lowest 
point.” In reply to the question, “‘ Are they usually covered with 
sores?”? he said, ‘‘ Yes, when they are jammed together; and 
there is a species of itch which breaks out upon them, and blotches 
of a large size are the consequence.” In short, no description 
however vivid—no facts, however appalling, can adequately 
convey “the horrors ofthe middle passage,’’ or embody the accu- 
mulated sufferings endured by the African in the hold of the slave- 
ship. : 

The profits by which this horrible traffic is sustained are immense. 
The consequence is that men are always found ready to engage in 
it without compunction and without remorse. The acting com- 
missioner at Loando, in one of his latest despatches to the Foreign. 
Office, says :—‘‘I subjoin a statement of the net profits arising from 
a cargo of 500 slaves, calculated at the average of the market prices 
of the past year, making an ample allowance for freight and all 
accidental expenses, and abating 10 per cent. from the number 
shipped, for the proportion of deaths and casualties on the voyage: 


‘¢ 500 slaves cost in Angola, at £3 10s. each.. £1,750 
Freight to the Brazils, at £17 each........ 8,500 


PFOVIRIONS cic nccccceccdsusccecscssecees 600 
Expenses of landing .........0.0ssesee0e 500 
Preparing slaves for sale .......eeeeeeee 350 


Total amount of outlay .......... 11,700 
450 slaves landed and sold at £60 each, the 
price given for an average cargo.... 27,000 


eee 


Net profit arising to the slave-dealer., £15,300 


‘The intelligence upon which this statement is founded has been 
furnished on the most credible authority by different parties of 
whom I have made inquiries. ) 

‘It is much to be feared, my lord, that, with such inducements 
and temptations as these, the slave-trade will still be carried on in 
this part of Africa, so long as the demand exists in slave-holding 
states, and any opportunity, however hazardous, be afforded the 
crafty miscreants engaged in it to satisfy their sordid love of gain 
derived from the inhuman barter.” In reply to the question, 
‘Do you consider that the African slave-trade, as at present 
carried on, is a very profitable trade?’’ Senhor Cliffe replied :— 
“‘T should say, from what I know of commerce generally, that 
there is no trade so profitable under the sun at the present time?” 
He subsequently stated, that ‘‘ 600 per cent. profit is not unusual, 
and 1,000 per cent. has been made,” 
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In face of these facts, and so long as it is clear that those who 
carry on the slave-trade have no moral sense of its enormous 
wickedness ; above all, while the Governments of Brazil and Spain 
continue to connive at, if not actually to participate in it, it is 
impossible that it can be suppressed by a marine guard on the coast 
of Africa, however vigilant. By a return recently laid before 
Parliament, it appears that the number of slavers captured 
in 1846 was 39; in 1847, 67; in the two years, 106. Taking 
the number of slaves landed in Brazil and the Spanish colonies 
during that period to have been 135,000, and 300 to have been 
the average of each cargo landed, we shall have 450 slavers 
who successfully accomplished their voyages, against 106 captures, 
all of which, or nearly all, were made under the equipment article, 
and consequently had no slaves on board. 

Every year more forcibly demonstrates than those which 
preceded it, that the only effectual remedy for the slave-trade 
is to be found in the abolition of slavery, and in that alone. 


HOME OPERATIONS. 


The Committee have watched with no ordinary anxiety the 
course of legislation in the emancipated colonies during the past 
year. Deeply as they deplored, at the last general meeting of the 
Society, the retrograde policy, of Government in either suggesting 
or suffering the enactment of laws infringing the just rights of the 
native and immigrant labourers, and extending to their employers 
undue powers, they have still greater reason to do so now. Under 
the plea of giving the planters greater power over labour, both as 


. to price and quantity, the laws affecting the rights and duties of 


masters and servants have been completely changed. Nor is this 
all : Still further to increase the power of the dominant class, the 
importation of foreign labourers, to an enormous extent, has been 
permitted, without the least regard to those conditions which 
alone could secure it from abuse, and render it a blessing. ‘ Thé 
aim has been to increase the quantity, and to depreciate the value 
of labour. To accomplish this, tle emancipated classes have been 
heavily and unjustly taxed, especially in the colonies of Jamaica, 
British Guiana, and Trinidad; but, as there was a point beyond 
which burdens of this kind could not be imposed, the two latter, 
being Crown colonies, were allowed to pass immigration-loan 
ordinances, to raise £750,000, in the proportion of £500,000 for 
Guiana and £250,000 for Trinidad, pledging their resources 
respectively, for a quarter of a century to come, to repay the sums 
that might be borrowed at a high rate of interest. On the faith of 
these ordinances, large importations of Coolies and other immi- 


‘grants have taken place; but as Guiana could not raise a larger 


sum than £100,000 on its ordinance, and Trinidad could raise 
nothing in the moncy market, Government have advised the 
legislature to advance £200,000 to these two colonies from the 
imperial treasury ; and have taken a vote, not without difficulty, 
the Committee are happy to perceive, of £170,000, nearly the 
whole of which was required to pay off immigration debts already 
incurred. In these transactions, the commonest rules of prudence 
have been neglected; the most grievous injustice has been per- 
petrated on the unrepresented classes; constitutional guarantees 
have been violated; and principles of legislation admitted utterly 
at variance with the rights of the people, and, as the Committee 
believe, with the future peace and prosperity of the colonies. The 
effect of the several measures referred to has been, on the one 
hand, to embolden. the planters to make new demands,- which, if 
admitted, will not only create a modified system of slavery, but 
will actually revive the slave-trade, under a new form; and, on 
the other, to fill with discouragement and discontent the eman- 
cipated classes and their friends. To the retrograde measures of 
Government, and the pro-slavery propositions of the planters, the 
Committee have offered a steady resistance ; but they feel that the 
time has come when the same zeal and perseverance must be ex- 
hibited to maintain rights, as were, by the friends of liberty in this 
country, formerly employed to obtain them. In their earnest 
endeavours to preserve intact the great principles of the Abolition 
Act, to protect the weak against the strong, and to establish 
justice, the Committee have not been influenced by a spirit of 
hostility against any class of persons, either in or out of the 
colonies. On the contrary, they believe that the course which 
they have pursued will, upon inquiry, approve itself to the 
judgment of every enlightened and impartial person. The success 
of emancipation in the British colonies, the Committee have ever 
linked with the general system of abolition throughout the world. 





To have impeded its progress by any questionable acts, would have, 
been unpardonable ; they have, therefore, scrupulously avoided. all 
proceedings of that kind, and have confined their attention exclu- 
sively to those points of the controversy which have been raised, 
which either, in their judgment, endangered the liberty of the 
enfranchised slave in the colonies, or imperiled the sacred cause of 
human freedom abroad. 


BRITISH INDIA. 


The Committee have availed themselves of every suitable oppor- 
tunity of forwarding the anti-slavery cause throughout British 
India, They are yet, however, without satisfactory evidence 
that, in the remote parts of that country, slavery, though legally 
abolished, has completely disappeared. The cupidity and power 
of the Zemindars, and the gross ignorance of many classes of the 
people, lead the Committee to fear that the great work of abolition 
is not yet fully perfected. They have confidence, however, in 
the determination of the Government to leave no proper means 
unemployed to ascertain the fact; and, if necessary, to apply the 
proper remedy. 

It is extremely ‘satisfactory to learn that the influence of the 
Indian authorities has been used with the native princes, to induce 
them to follow the example set them in this respect by Great 
Britain. The kingdom of Lahore has been induced to abolish 
slavery and the slave-trade; the Rajpootana States have done the 
same thing ; and other minor States, under British protection, are 
hastening to effect a similar object. The Committee trust that, 
before long, Travancore, Mysore, and other States which yet permit 
the existence of slavery, may be induced to abandon it, and to 
place all their people beneath the protection of just and humane 
laws. The Committee regard the anti-slavery movement in the 
east with the greatest satisfaction, for they are persuaded that its 
influence will be powerfully felt throughout Asia; and that it will 
bring on the glorious period when every nation shall regard the 


| traffic in human flesh with just abhorrence, and liberty, the birth- 


right.of every human being, shall be universally proclaimed. 

But it is not to British India, as the nursery of Free Institutions 
in the East, that the Committee would exclusively refer.~ Her 
vast resources and teeming population only require the application 
of capital and skill, and the removal of the imposts which at pre~' 
sent weigh so heavily on native industry, to become the successful 
competitor in the European markets with the United States, Brazil, 
and the Spanish colonies, in the supply of the great tropical pro- 
ductions of sugar and cotton. Let Government do its part by an 
equitable adjustment of the land-tax, by improvements in irriga~ 
tion and internal transit, and by faciiitating the application of 
capital to rail-roads, and slavery in the Western world would re- 
ceive ‘‘a heavy blow and a great discouragement,” and perhaps 
cease to debase and to destroy our fellow-men. A great effort must 
be made to impress this fact on the attention of the country and 
of Parliament. The present Governor-General of India, Lord 
Dalhousie, is reported to have said, previously to his leaving for 
the seat of his government, “I go not to make conquests, but to 
send home cotton.” This is the true policy of this country, and 
will be found, in its issues, fraught with blessings to mankind. — 


THE EMANCIPATED COLONIES. ~ 


It is with sincere regret the Committee are compelled to report 
that the British emancipated colonies are, at the present moment, 
in a state of great depression. Up to the middle of the year 1846, 

‘they were recovering their prosperity, when they were suddenly 
subjected to a rude competition with the slave-grown sugars of 
Brazil and Cuba, The effect of the Sugar Bill of that year was to 
flood the British markets with foreign sugars, chiefly slave-grown. 
From official returns it appears that the quantities of sugar im- 
ported into the United Kingdom, the produce of British possessions 
during the last three years, was as follows: —1845, 4,908,990 ewts. ; 
1846, 4,430,586 cwts. ; and in 1847, 5,812,537 ewts.; a quantity, 
independent of the stock in hand at the beginning of the year, equal 
to the entire consumption of the country, stimulated as that was 
by the lowness of price. The quantities of foreign sugars entered 
for home consumption during the same period was as follows :— 
1845, 77,3872 ewts.; 1846, 616,467 cwts.; and in 1847, 992,333 
ewts. The result of this unprecedented supply of sugar was to 
depreciate the value of that imported from British possessions, from 
36s. per cwt. exclusive of duty, in May, 1846; to 23s. per cwt. in 





the other hand, Havana sugar, which was selling at 24s, per ewt., 


a 


December, 1847, being a reduction of 13s. per cwt.; whilst, on. 
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exclusive of duty, in May, 1846, rose to 33s. per cwt. in January, 
1847, and was sold at 24s. per cwt. in December of that year} 
being 1s. per ewt. in advance of British sugars, and still equal in price 
with that obtained in May, 1846. But not only did the British 
growets of sugar suffer this depreciation in price; they had also to 
contend against a limited market. The total quantity of sugar con- 
sumed, in 1847, amounted to 289,000 tons. This unprecedented 
consumption was, however, met by an eqnal supply from the British 
possessions ; but as 60,000 tons of foreign sugar were consumed 
that year, 38,000 of which was slave-grown, it displaced an equal 
quantity of the former, and added to the heavy. stock of British 
sugars, to the serious injury of the British growers. The further 
consequences of these two facts,—viz., extreme lowness of price, 
and a limited market, was ruinous to the sugar manufacturers both 
of the East and West Indies, and most advantageous to the foreign 
growers, particularly those of Cuba and Brazil. 

The Committee would not have adverted to this point, if it had 
not an especial bearing on the anti-slavery cause ; it has had, un- 
happily, the effect of stimulating the foreign African slave-trade to 
a lamentable extent, and of strengthening the system of slavery in 
Cuba and Brazil; and of thus inflicting additional evils on Africa, 
and on tens of thousands of her innocent people ; and, should not 
an immediate remedy be found, it will seriously limit the produc- 
tion of sugar for exportation in the British colonies, and create an 
ever-growing demand for the blood-stained produce of slave- 
countries, All other things being equal, the Committee are as 
firmly persuaded as ever that free-labour is cheaper and better 
than slave-labour; but it is now clear as the sun at noon-day, 
that, whatever may be the causes in operation, the British planters, 
as a body, cannot produce sugar as cheap as it is raised in the 
Spanish colonies and in Brazil. 

Ia connexion with this subject the Committee appeal again to the 
friends of the Society, and of suffering and oppressed humanity, 
to abstain, as far as practicable, from the use of slave-labour pro- 
duce ; and to recommend a similar course to all persons within the 
eircle of their influence. It is a debt due to the suffering and toiling 
slave; it is an obligation imposed upon every abolitionist by 
Christian principle; it is demanded by consistency; and they 
trust that, whatever amount of self-denial it may involve, it will 
be practised with the earnestness of conviction and the cheerfulness 


of hope. 


IMMIGRATION INTO JAMAICA, BRITISH GUIANA, AND 
TRINIDAD. 
The supply of foreign labour, and the principles which were to 
regulate its introduction into the British colonigs, have been, as 
the members of this Society well know, the topic of earnest 


 eontroversy. The ground taken by the Committee has ever 
been that, supposing the necessity for the importation of immi-| 


grants really existed, it should meet the following conditions.— 
First, that it should be perfectly free, the spontaneous act of free- 
men; secondly, that a due regard should be had to the equality 
of the sexes, and the introduction of families; thirdly, that the 
expenses attending it should either be borne by the immigrants 
themselves, or by those specially reqviring their services; and 


fourthly, that they should be subjected to no exceptional legis- 
lation. The Committee need scarcely say, to how great an’ 


extent these conditions have up to this time been violated, and how 
lamentable the consequences which have ensued. The colonies 
and the Government are, beginning to discover that immigration, 
as hitherto conducted, has not only been too costly to be continued, 


_ but that it has not answered the expectations formerly entertained 


respecting it, Neither the Government nor the colonists, however, 
are willing to retrace their steps; they still persist in their scheme ; 
they only modify its form. Three points are now aimed at:—The 
first is, to lessen the expense and increase the number of immigrants. 
This they propose to do by drawing them direct from the coast of 
Africa. Coolie immigration into Jamaica, British Guiana, and 
Trinidad is to beabandoned, The second is, to confine the labour of 
the immigrants, exclusively, to sugar cultivation, say for a period 
of five years from the period of their introduction. To accomplish 
this, a system of indentures is to be established, the infraction of 
which is to be followed by severe penalties in the shape of fines, 
forfeitures, and imprisonment with hard labour.—The third is, to 
subject the immigrants to the direct control of their employers, 
-wnose power to coerce labour is complete. The fourth is, to take 
the adjudication of cases, involving the relative duties of masters 
and servants, out of the hands of the stipendiary magistrates, and 





to place it in those of the planters and their agents,—in other 
words, to make them judges in their own cause. It may be said, in 
fact, that these points have all been conceded to the planters. 
The immigrants, though brought in at the public expense, have 
no longer the power of selecting their own employments and 
employers, unless they pay exorbitantly for the privilege. They 
are subjected to every kind of restrictions, short of those which 
involve absolute slavery. The committee believe, however, that, 
unless the lash be added, the present law is unworkable, and will 
be found as inefficient to produce the results aimed at as it is 
disgraceful to its authors. 

The official returns show the number of immigrants introduced 
into the colonies from 1834 to 1847, both inclusive, to be as 
follows :— 


FAMAIONs oss oi dienes ceive eeetov ee eetees 12,276 
BPI GHGIOMD . 4 ceca ccc cc vereesostces 47,741 
Trinidad @eeseteeteeeeeee reese eeereeeees ° 19,909 





79,926 





These returns are imperfect: there is no record of the introduc- 
tion of immigrants into Jamaica in the years 1838 and 1839, the 
return for 1846 is incomplete, and that for 1847 extends only to 
the 30th of September. In relation to Trinidad there is no record 
of any immigration between 1834 and 1838, the return for 1846 is 
not complete, and that for 1847 extends only to the 30th of June. 


The probability is that, if the returns were complete, the number of — 


immigrants introduced into the three colonies would approach 
90,000. It may be fairly demanded, what has become of this large 
body of immigrants ; and why is there, at the present moment, so 
great an outcry for tens of thousands more? It would be difficult 
to answer these questions did we not know that there has been a 
frightful mortality among the immigrants already introduced ; and 
that the object of increased immigration was to cheapen labour to 
its lowest point, at the public expense. 

The Committee have before them a late return from Jamaica, 
from which they learn that from the 9th of January, 1845, to the 
11th of July, 1847, there were embarked in India 4,822 Coolies, 
and arrived in Jamaica 4,566, showing a mortality on the voyage 
of 256, or above five per cent. ; but between these two periods there 
died in Jamaica 190, or upwards of four per cent. This does not, 
however, show the mortality in all its extent. The voyage from 
India to Jamaica ranged from 100 to 140 days; the first mortality, 
therefore, took place within that short period. In examining the 
tabular return, we find the mortality in Clarendon and Vere to have 
ranged between 2} and 24 per cent. within six months after arrival ; 
in Metcalfe and St. Mary, between 2} and 7 per cent., and West- 
morcland between 33 and 7} per cent. during the same period. 
The private accounts received by the Committee of the misery, 
disease, and mortality of the Coolies is appalling. Common 
humanity, as well as sound policy, cry out against this wholesale 
destruction of human life, 


The following extracts from Dr. Bonyun’s Medical Report will 
further illustrate this subject — 


“The Madeirians being the most numerous and most sickly of the 
immigrants who have been brought to this colony, I will, in the first place, 
call your Excellency’s attention to the great mortality which has occurred 
amongst them since 1841, in which year they first began to arrive in large 
numbers. It appears that the number brought into the colony from that 
year, including 429 brought in 1835, up to 31st October 1847, has been 
15,699. The number on estates at present is 5,853; if to this number 
be added 2,116, which it ig estimated will cover all the Madeirians in the 
country not working on estates, we find there does not exist at this 
moment in British Guiana more than 7,969, leaving a balance of 7,730 
not accounted for, who have either died or left the colony. The number 
of deaths, including those Madeirian inhabitants who died in Georgetown, 
being 1,062, or about one-seventh part of the whole deficiency, it is 
reasonable to infer that in six years, during one of which a fatal yellow- 
fever epidemic prevailed, the majority of the unaccounted-for balance, 
6,668, fell victims to that epidemic, the climate, and other causes.”’ 


In referring to the Tables which accompany the Report, the 
Committee find that the actual number of Portuguese immigrants 
accounted for, is 7,730; the whole of which, with few exceptions, 
they believe to have fallen victims to disease and death :— 


‘¢ The diseases from which they suffer are remittent fever at certain 
seasons (July, August, and September); intermittent fever, with its 
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sequels (dropsy, swelling of the flesh, diseases of the spleen.and of the 
liver) ; dysentery, ulcers, and ophthalmia; the latter destroys not only 
nearly all the infants very soon after their arrival into this country, but 
also those who are born here. The intermittent fever does not destroy 
life immediately, but by repeated periodical attacks, by which the vital 
powers become finally so much exhausted as to impair the digestive and 
assimilating powers, and thereby induce those diseases which are known 
under the generic term of the sequel of fever : enlargement of the spleen, 
which is an unexplained consequence of these repeated periodical attacks, 
seldom occurs in those Europeans whose circumstances enable them to 
avail themselves of the well-known remedial means; and it is this disease 
of the spleen which appears to precede those organic changes which place 
the sufferers beyond the control of medicine.’’ 


Dr. Bonyun then proceeds :— 


‘¢ The immigrants who suffer much from sickness, after the Madeirians, 
are the Madras Coolies. The number that has been introduced into the 
colony since 1845, is 3,985; and the number died or receded from field 
labour during that time has been ],249, there being working on estates 
at this moment only 2,736; giving a ratio of dead, or receded from plan- 
tation work, of 33°5 per cent. That a great portion of this number have 
died there can be little doubt; my tables show 360 deaths; the balance 
are squatters and beggars, who are daily dying in the colonial hospitals. 
Their general appearance, although larger men, is very inferior to that of 
the Calcutta Coolies. They are very much given to vagabondage, and 
are extremely filthy in their persons and habits, eating every species of 
garbage, even to the extent of picking up the putrid bodies of animals 
from the nastiest trenches, cooking them and eating them mixed with 
curry. They suffer, as do the Madeirians, more on the rivers, creeks, 
and islands than on the coasts, and also from intermittent fever, but in a 
less degree than the Madeirians. Their principal diseases are intermittent 
fever, marasmus, ulcers, and other diseases consequent on imperfect 
assimilation and diminished nervous power.” 


_ In reference to the Calcutta Coolies, Dr. Bonyun says,— 

‘* The total number brought here, since 1844, is 3,668, and the number 
working in the field, at the date of my inspection in October, 1847, was 
3,403 ; thus leaving only the small number of 265 to be accounted for. 
Of these, we have record of 97 having died; so that, as steady field 


Madeirians, or the natives of Madras; the ratio of those from Calcutta 


who have died or receded from plantation work being only 7°2 per cent., 
while, as already stated, the Madras people give a ratio of 33°5 (vide 
Appendix, No. 1). The mortality for 1847 is one-fourth less than among 
the Madras Coolies (2°7 and 8°1, Table D.), and the ratio of sickness is 
very small throughout the country (5-9), that of Madras Coolies being 
9°4. It has not come under my observation whether the Calcutta Coolies 
are subject to any peculiar diseases, further than that the acclimatizing 
ordeal appears to be more connected with itch, or what is called a 
‘psoric diathesis,’ than with the usual effects of miasm fever, and its 
consequences, Qn their being first located in this country, this cutaneous 
affection breaks out, and keeps them thin and sickly for some months, 
although it does not, unless accompanied by bad sores, incapacitate them 
from working. Although they suffer occasionally from intermittent 
fever, their power of resisting the influence of marsh miasm is the next in 
degree to the Creoles.’’ 


In reference to the African immigrants, Dr. Bonyun reports, 
that the mortality has been small. He says— 


‘The number who have been introduced since 1835, appears to have 
been about 6,718. The number now recotded by me as being actually 
located on estates, is 4,319; but I would observe that the apparent 
deficiency is not owing to mortality, but to their rapid amalgamation with 
the native black population, and their having thus eluded inspection, 
which was generally disagreeable to them,’’ 


Such a statement as this is perfectly unsatisfactory; and there 
is too much reason to fear has been made to sustain the newly- 
proposed scheme of African immigration on a large scale, at the 
public expense. 


In Trinidad the mortality has been equally awful,-both as 
it respects the Coolies and the Portuguese. One specimen is given 
in a recent official return, which shows that out of 200 Portuguese 
imported in one vessel, no less than 91 died in the first six months 
after their arrival. In reference to two other cargoes, Lord Harris 
says, ‘‘There has not been the same mortality among them, though 
many have suffered severely, especially those on estates.”’ 

Looking to the higher interests of humanity, the Committee grieve 
to say that the vast disparity in the relative number of the sexes 
has led to the most dreadful excesses; and has, unhappily, 
exercised a very baneful influence over the minds and habits of the 
Creole population. Almost every letter they receive from the 
colonies teems with evidence of this kind; and it is not a little 


Temarkable that the testimony is uniform upon this subject. Surely, 
if the Government and the planters have no higher object in view 
than the cultivation of sugar, and the turning of men into mere 
implements of labour, the people of England will exert themselves 
to put an end to so debasing and afflicting a state of things. 


MAURITIUS. — 


The Committee have had frequent occasion to call the attention 
of the Society to the question of Coolie immigration into Mauritius, 
and to the deplorable circumstances which have accompanied it. 
They have now to add that, as nearly as can be obtained from 
official returns, the number of immigrants introduced into that colony 
is as follows :— 

From 1684 ° ics cccvceccs IBD se veccacessscs 26408 

BSD cvcccrieesce cs ID ccccseccveces | 2088 

1843 to the 80th Nov. 1847 .....seeeee00+ 68,536 

95,669 
The number of womeri introduced under the first immigration did 
not amount to more than a few hundreds: during the second period, 
from 1843 to 1847, there was an improvement, but still the dispa- 
rity continued most fearful ; for instance, the number of males intro- 
duced was 55,311, of females only 8,306, and the greater portion 


importation of these people, with 4,076 children, the mortality on 
the voyage is reported to have been 1,279, in the colonial hospital 
295, and after entering service 6,203, showing a total mortality of 
7,777 on the second importation. The moral state of these people 
is deplorable; the most debasing crimes are practised by them. 
They are characterized by the planters as given to drunkenness 
and vagabondage, yet, until a very recent period, they were 
incessant in demanding still larger importations, under stringent 
regulations, which should confine their labour to the estates. 
Those regulations have gone into effect; but as yet we have 
received no satisfactory account of the result. It is worthy of 
remark, that some of the leading men of the colony are now 


gascar ; and should the Island recover the shock that its credit has 
sustained by the failure of the great houses of Reid, Irving and Co., 
D. Barclay and Co., Gowers, Nephew, and Co., Cockerel, Larpent 
and Co., and others, they will prosecute their demand with the 
same vigour as the West Indian body are now doing, in reference 
to a supply of labour from Western Africa. 


AFRICAN EMIGRATION TO THE BRITISH COLONIES. 

The Committee called the attention of the Society, at its last 
anniversary, to the fact that the Government had commenced the. 
experiment of drawing labourers from other parts of the coast of 
Africa than those under British jurisdiction. The Growler, one of 
H. M. steam ships, was fitted up for that purpose, and despatched 
to the Kroo Coast. Instead, however, of going there, she called 
at Sierra Leone, and took in a cargo of liberated Africans, con- 
sisting of males 252, and females 204, in all 476. These she took 
to British Guiana, losing, however, 20 by death on the passage. 
The subsequent history of the surviving immigrants is as follows: 
—Died in the Colonial Hospital, 10; and on estates, 46 ; the total 
number of deaths amounted to 75, of whom 56 died between the 
10th of August and the end of October, 1847; and 20 on the 
voyage, which occupied 18 days, from Sierra Leone to Demerara, 
The second voyage of the Growler was to Sierra Leone, where she 
took in another cargo for Trinidad, consisting of males 370, females 
71, in all 441; of these 45 died on the passage, and 30 were placed 
in hospital on landing. In reference to the remainder, Lord 
Harris makes the following report, in a despatch dated the 18th 
of January this year :— 

Number of Africans landed .,..00+scvcecveevees 395 


Of those sent to estates there are now :— 
In good health TREREREEEMEREE EERE eee »- 109 
Ill, but expected to recOVer.seseeeseseseees ss 168 
Ill, and expected to die....ssesevseceeevvesee 14 
Dead since distributed Care e sere nese eseeseres 39-330 


Of those sent to hospital :— 


Expected to recover ....cscssrsesccovess.ces 14 
Dead eee Crease ee sete seseseeseseetetetete 61—65 


395 








of these from the worst class in Calcutta and Madras. In the - 


directing the attention of Government to a cheaper class of immi _————— 
‘grants than the Coolies ; they propose that they should henceforth 
be drawn from the East Coast of Africa, and the Island of Mada- 
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Here is a vast mortality —45 on the voyage, 39 on the estates, and 
51 in the civil hospital—in all, 135; and 14 reported to be so ill as 
to be expected to die. These Africans were landed at Port of 
Spain, Trinidad, on the 5th of December 1847, and the Governor’s 
despatch. is dated the 18th of January 1848, embracing only a 
period of six weeks and two days. Governor Macdonald, of Sierra 
Leone, in despatching this cargo of Africans, wrote to Lord Harris 
as follows:—‘‘It affords me the greatest satisfaction, that such 
unexpected good fortune has enabled me to despatch her to your 
Lordship with a full complement of as fine a body of emigrants as 
ever left this colony.”” Lord Harris says, however, ‘they in no 
way answered Governor Macdonald’s description, on their arrival 
here ; in fact, a more miserable, debilitated, and, I may add, loath- 
some set of creatures I-never saw.” The explanation of this may 
be found in the fact.that the food allowed these Africans on board 
was neither suitable. in quality, nor sufficient in quantity, pro- 
perly to sustain them, as may be seen from the surgeon’s report 
who accompanied them. Great blame must attach somewhere. 
This voyage ended the Growler’s immigration services, and the 
experiment of African emigration from the Kroo Coast yet remained 
to be tried. The Government have allowed several private vessels 
to be taken up, by the Emigration Commissioners, which have sailed 
from England for the point of destination, and the Committee 
expect soon to hear, whether they have been successful in their 
operations, Against this scheme of African immigration the 
Committee have earnestly remonstrated and protested. First, 
because really free emigrants cannot be obtained at the Kroo 
Coast; they must be obtained by arrangements with the chiefs ; 
secondly, because they will not be permitted to take their 
wives and families with them—they are retained as hostages, to 
secure their return; thirdly, because they are the devoted adhe- 
rents of paganism, and should they be induced to abandon it, the 
penalty of death would be inflicted upon them on their return 
home ; fourthly, because of the evil habits they would introduce 
among the Creole population; and, fifthly, because of the bad 
example which this country would set thereby to slave-holding 


_nations, to import nominally free, but really enslaved Africans into. 


their several colonies and territories. Already the Committee learn 


that a company has been formed in Cuba, to import 24,000 free. 


Africans into that island. Everybody knows that such Africans 
cannot be obtained from the coast; and that, could they be pro- 
cured, on their arrival in that ieland they would merge;into the 
general slave-population. The Committee see in this scheme of 
African emigration a revival of the slave-trade in a new form; 
and, so far at least as foreign countries are concerned, the exten- 
sion of slavery. 

The total number of liberated Africans introduced into the West 
Indian Colonies from British settlements, &c., from 1841 to 1847, 
is as follows :— 


Jamaica ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 3,041 
British Guiana ee ee ee ee ee ee 6,653 
Trinidad se ee ee ee ee ee ee 8,853 

13,547 


From the eo statements it will be seen that Government 
have gone to the utmost verge, in their willingness to meet the 
demands of the planters; but they are not content. The partiés 
who represent the planting and mercantile interests in Jamaica, in 
a memorial recently transmitted to Government, boldly ask that 
public means of transport may be provided ‘for the thousands 
of slaves brought down by native princes for sale and shipment to 
the foreign trader ;” and further, that ‘‘Government,”’ through 
its moral force, should ‘ negotiate with the native princes of 
Africa, to allow the free emigration of their subjects; and, also, 
to ransom their prisoners of war.” In other words, that this 
country should enter into competition with the Cuban and Brazi- 
lian pirates and slave-traders, to supply Jamaica with labourers, 
British Guiana has not been slow in making a similar demand. 
In a petition, got up by the principal men in that colony, after 
declaring “that immigration: from Africa is best adapted to the 





under such regulations as may be deemed proper. The loan is to 


_be used in “ conciliating: the chiefs,” and in defraying the cost 


necessarily attendant upon so large.an immigration as the leading 
planters and merchants of Demerara may judge sufficient to meet 
their wants. Nor is Trinidad a whit behind Jamaica and Guiana. 
In the petition presented to parliament on the 17th December last, 
from that island, the sugar planters say, ‘“‘ That as an indispensible 
means of reducing the cost of production,” they ‘should be al- 
lowed unrestricted access to the coast of Africa, and to all other 
places where they may obtain fresh additions to their free labouring 
population.” 

Hitherto the Government have resisted these barefaced propo- 
sals ; but it is impossible to say how far they will go, if pressed, not 
only by the West Indian party, but a certain portion of the House 
of Commons, who, evidently, would no more object to free-trade in 
men than they would to free-trade in slave-produce. There is 
imminent danger, at the present moment, that the labours of Clark- 
son and Wilberforce, of Buxton and Lushington, may be neutra- 
lized by a party who never had any sympathy with them in their 


| sublime and Christian enterprize, and whose acquiescence in their 


triumphs was wrenched from them by the power of an enlightened 
public opinion, influenced by religious principle and zeal. 


PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEES. 


In the early part of the present Session of Parliament, three 
important Committees were appointed by the House of Commons ; 
the first, presided over by Lord George Bentinck, M.P., was 
directed ‘‘ to inquire into the present condition and prospects con- 
nected and dependent on sugar and coffee planting in Her Ma- 
jesty’s East and West Indian Possessions and the Mauritius, and 
to consider, whether any, and what measures can be adopted by 
Parliament for their relief ;’’ the second, of which William Hutt, 
Fsq., M.P., is chairman, was ‘‘ appointed to consider the best 
means which Great Britain can adopt for providing for the final 
extinction of the slave-trade ;” and the third, presided over by John 
Bright, Esq., M.P., on the cultivation of cotton in British India. 
Tt will be seen that these three Committees have an intimate rela- 
tion with each other; and there can be no doubt that, had they 
been properly directed, much useful information would have been 
obtained. The Secretary of the Society has directed his close at- 
tention to the proceedings of the two first Committees; but as it 
would be premature to venture an opinion respecting them until 
their several Reports are laid before Parliament, the Committee 
will only remark that their friends must be prepared for a severe 
struggle, in more than one direction, with the enemies of human 
freedom, and with those who value the profits of the sugar planter, 
and the extension of commerce, whether legitimate or illegitimate, 
far beyond the welfare of Africa, or the freedom of the human 
race. The Committee trust they may not be misunderstood ; they 
are the consistent advocates of free-trade in all things honest and 
honourable; but they dare not balance, in the same scales, the 
profits of merchants and manufacturers, against the liberty, the civi- 
lization and the happiness of their fellow-men; they dare not. mi- 
nister to the luxury of one part of our race, at the cost of the bitter 
tears, the prolonged agony, the uncompensated toil, and the pre- 
mature deaths of another ; they cling to the old axiom, that ‘ what 
is morally wrong can never be prions right.” - 


BRITISH. SUBJECTS IMPLICATED IN THE SLAVE-TRADE AND 
SLAVERY. 

Notwithstanding that British subjects, whether at home or 
abroad, are declared felons and pirates, and are subject to the 
penalty of transportation, if convicted of aiding and abetting the 
slave-trade, there is too much reason to believe that not a few of 
them in this country, and in Brazil especially, are covertly engaged 
in carrying it on. It is impossible to observe the course of trade 
with Brazil without being convinced that it is tainted in this way ; 
and that many parties who carry it on must, from the very nature 
of the case, know that it is so, however difficult it may be to make 
them legally responsible for their acts. Another class of British 


wants of their colony,” and referring to ‘the social condition of | _ subjects are holders of slaves in foreign countries. Such are the 
the Africans in their own country,” they suggest also, that in Mining Companies, which carry on their operations in Cuba and 
order to procure them in sufficient numbers, negotiations sliould be , Brazil; such are the British planters in the Spanish, the Dutch, 


entered upon ‘‘ with their chiefs, to induce them to permit their | 
vassals and ‘dependents to emigrate to the British settlements, | 


| 
|. 
| 
| 
| 


and the Danish colonies; and others classes of slave-holders in the 
‘United States and eee here. All these, under existing laws, 


instead of forcing them, by sale to illicit traders, to go to slave | cannot add to their stock of slaves, by purchase, without com- 
countries, where their condition of slavery is perpetuated. To | mitting an act of felony; but it is well known that they manage 
effect this purpose, they ask the House of Commons for a loan, | to evade the penalty of the law, by life-engagements and other 
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modes, alike disgraceful to them and to the national character. In 
order to put some check on them, the following circular has been 
addressed by Lord Palmerston to British functionaries residing 
abroad. It bears date November 11, 1846:— 

‘* T have to refer you to the circular issued under date of the 8th of 
May, 1841, to Her Majesty’s functionaries residing in countries where 
the condition of slavery exists, acquainting them with the opinion of Her 
Majesty's Government, that it would be unfitting that any officer holding 
an appointment under the British crown, should either directly or indi- 
rectly hold or be interested in slave property. In furtherance of the 
principle thus laid down, and in order to prevent Her Majesty’s function- 
aries from being engaged, under any circumstances, in the purchase or 
sale of a slave, Her Majesty’s Government has come to the determination 
of prohibiting all British functionaries, residing in slave-holding countries, 
from administering to the estates of deceased persons, in cases in which 
slaves form part of the property of the deceased; and you are hereby 
prohibited accordingly. You will publish this instruction for the infor- 
mation of all British subjects resident within the district of your con- 
sulate.”’ 

The Committee take pleasure in recording the fact that the 
late Provisional Government of France, in the decree issued for the 
abolition of slavery in the French possessions abroad, enacted that 
if, within three years from its promulgation, Frenchmen residing 
in foreign slave-holding countries did not part with their slaves, 
they should forfeit the rights of citizens, and that the same principle 
should hereafter be applied to Frenchmen, who by marriage or 
bequest become possessed of slave property. 


CONFERENCE OF THE MEMBERS AND FRIENDS OF THE SOCIETY. 


In consequence of a circular invitation addressed to the members 
and friends of the Society, a Conference was held by them at the 
Hall of Commerce, on Saturday, the 20th of May, Richard Peek, 
Esq. in the chair, The subjects which engaged their attention were 
—first, the Sugar Act of 1846, and its consequences; secondly, 
Immigration and its consequences; and, thirdly, Colonial legislation 
and its consequences. The discussions on these points were ex- 
tremely animated, and the decisions of the Conference were embodied 
in a series of resolutions against the further introduction of slave- 
grown sugar into the British markets ; in opposition to immigration, 
except perfectly free, and conducted at the private expense of the par- 
ties requiring labourers ; and calling for the repeal of all laws which 
violate the principles of the Royal Order in Council of September, 
1838, which regulates the rights and duties of masters and servants. 
A memorial to Lord John Russell and an address to the country 
were also agreed to, which, it is hoped, may lead to unity of action 
in the prosecution of the home department of the anti-slavery 
cause. 


FOREIGN OPERATIONS. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


It is extremely difficult, within the limits of a report, to group 
all the facts which have marked the progress of the anti-slavery 
cause in the United States. It is, however, a cheering fact, that 
notwithstanding the mistakes and errors of some of its friends, and 
the lukewarmness of others, the cause of human freedom is onwards. 
There can be no doubt that statesmen are paying more attention to 
it than ever—some for party and personal purposes; others from 
fear of the consequences which must result from its prolonged agi- 
tation ; and others from an earnest and patriotic desire that the 
plague-spot of the Union should be removed. The debates on all 
questions incidental to slavery, as well as in relation to the institu- 
tion itself, are becoming more frequent; and just in proportion 
as the friends of liberty are confident of ultimate. triumph, 
the slave-holders, in that assembly, are desponding. One of 
two things appears inevitable --either that slavery will be abo- 
lished, or the Union be dissolved. Both parties expect that. 
The question of Abolition is now linked with every election in 
the United States. The Liberty party aim at ultimately placing 
an Anti-Slavery President in the chair of the Republic, and of 
returning to the State Legislatures men of approved principles 
and zeal. The change which this party is effecting in the United 
States is remarkable. Their strength lies in the singleness of their 
purpose, the loftiness of their principles, and their unflinching 
courage. The revolution which they are gradually effecting in 
public sentiment and feeling, promises a speedy triumph to their 
cause. Auxiliary to this movement, are the moral and religious 
efforts which are being made to awaken the Church to a sense of 
its duties and its responsibilities. The Committee rejoice to perceive 








that portions of almost all the religious bodies in’ the States are 
bearing loud and emphatic testimony against slavery and slave- 
holders, The Congregational and Presbyterian churches in the 
Western Reserve, Ohio, have done this. They will have no fellow- 
ship with ‘‘the unfruitful works of darkness.’”’ The Maine Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church have declared ‘that 
American slavery stands opposed to every principle of the Gospel. 
of Christ ;” and that “all who hold and treat human beings as 
property, should be dealt with as for other gross immoralities.” The 
anti-slavery friends of Indiana have petitioned Congress to ‘‘exer- 
cise the powers of the Government, to put an immediate termina~ 
tion to slavery, with all its horrid consequences, so far as those 
powers extend.” The Free-will Baptists have also issued a firm 
and decided testimony against slavery, signed by upwards of seven 
hundred of their ministers. This section of the Christian Church, 
like the Society of Friends, is wholly free from the detilement of 
slavery, in all parts of the United States. These are specimens of 
what religious bodies are doing; the leaven is spreading, and it 
may be hoped that it will soon ‘‘ leaven the whole lump.” 

But there is a religious movement in the south as well as the 
north and west. A number of prominent men in Western Virginia, 
heaced by the Rev. H. Ruffuer, D.D., a Presbyterian minister, 
have resolved to emancipate their slaves, and to make an effort to 
abolish slavery west of the Blue Ridge, inthatstate. There can be 
little doubt that Virginia is fast ripening into a free state. At the 
same time it is most painful to observe that the internal slave-trade 
is carried on to an enormous extent between Virginia and the slave- 
states farther south: ‘‘ Negroes,’’ says a Virginian correspondent, 
‘* have become the only reliable staple of the tobacco-growing sec- 
tions of Virginia—the only reliable means of liquidating debts, 
foreign and domestic. Our negroes,’ he adds, ‘ are going off by 
hundreds, yea, thousands, to the south-west.” It would also 
appear that the foreign African slave-trade is yet carried on with 
Louisiana. The 7rue Wesleyan, referring to this subject, says, 
‘three thousand new Africans are imported annually through 
Texas into Louisiana, feloniously, according to American law. 
Fifty thousand American citizens, some of them whiter than their. 
masters, have been, for a number of years past, bought and sold 
like beasts, in states south of Pennsylvania, feloniously, according 
to God’s law. Of this infernal slave-trade, Washington, to. which 
you send, Christian reader, your representative, is the metropolis.” 

Among the new efforts to awaken the attention of Christians in 
the United States to the claims of the slaves, is the determination 
to supply them with the Bible. This effort originated with the’ 
Rev. Joshua Leavitt, »n old and tried friend of the anti-slavery 
cause, and has already won the hearty concurrence of many per- 
sons. It has been resolved that a systematic effort should be made 
for supplying the slaves with the Bible—a work in which its friends 
‘“‘may confidently look for God to open the door, as soon as they 
are prepared to occupy the field.” In Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, a large and respectable meeting has been held, in which it 
was resolved, ‘that in the opinion of this meeting, the proper 
religious instruction of the coloured population is a duty pressed 
upon us by considerations of policy, as well as Christian obliga- 
tion.” Of course the instruction contemplated in this resolution 
will be of a very qualified kind ; nevertheless it is a beginning, and 
it shows that slave-holders are recognizing the fact that their 
slaves have at least souls as well as themselves. 

The American flag continues to cover a large portion of the Bra- 
zilian slave-trade ; the small squadron of cruisers which the United 
States, under the Washington treaty, keeps on the coast of Africa, 
is almost useless ; and, of course, the British and French squadrons 
are powerless for effecting any good in that direction. On this 
subject we quote the following extract from the last Report of the 
American and Foreign Anti-slavery Society, our zealous and inde- 
fatigable helper in the great work of human freedom. It says:— 
‘ We are concerned to state, that the slave-trade continues to be 
prosecuted with unabated vigour and atrocity on various parts of 
the African coast. American vessels, chartered for a different pure 
pose in our own harbours, get rid of their cargoes on the passage, 
and then freight with slaves. This is done with the most daring 
impunity. British and French cruisers are active and zealous in 
endeavours to suppress the traffic, while American cruisers, formerly 
on the coast, have been, since the commencement of the present 
war, ordered to the Gulf of Mexico. Before they left, a few slave- 
ships were captured by them, and the piratical masters were sent 
home for trial. Some of them were convicted and sentenced, but 
pardons were soon obtained of the President of the United States, 
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while the compassionate Torrey was suffered to die in a penitentiary, 
surrounded by felons, for assisting a few slaves to escape from a 
slave-state.”” 

Among the heavy losses which the anti-slavery cause has sus- 
tained during the past year in the United States, are those occa- 
sioned by the lamented deaths of the Rev. A. A. Phelps, late seecre- 
tary of the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, and one 
of its chiefest pillars and brightest ornaments. This amiable and 
intelligent man was soon followed to the grave by the Rev. Orange 
Scott, a worthy coadjutor of the beloved Phelps; but the greatest 
public loss has been sustained by the decease of John Quincy 
Adams, a name that will ever remain illustrious in American annals. 
To his firmness, constancy, and eloquence may be traced, in a great 
measure, the present position of the anti-slavery cause in Congress. 
Other men, equally eminent in their several spheres of labour, 
the Committee trust will be raised up to plead the cause of the 
oppressed slave, and to free their country from its abhorred 
presence, 


FRANCE. 


‘ The Committee little expected, at the last anniversary of the 
Society, that they would have to congratulate their friends, at the 
present, on the complete abolition of slavery in the French colo- 
nies and possessions abroad. They had laboured long to bring 
the leading abolitionists of France up to the doctrine of immediate 
and entire abolition, without success, until the early part of this 
year, when they were gratified by the reception of an official 
communication from the French Anti-Slavery Society, stating that 
fhey had cordially adopted it as the basis of their future 
Operations ; and that petitions to that effect, which were then 
circulating through the provinces, would be presented to the 
Legislative Chambers. But the Revolution in February last 
completely changed the aspect of things; and the Provisional 


Government, in which were found several enlightened and attached |. 


friends of the anti-slavery cause, determined, by one bold measure, 
to put an end to slavery in every part of the French dominions. 
The decree effecting this great object was issued on the 27th of 
April, 1848. It provides for the complete emancipation of the 
- ‘#laves; in two months from the promulgation of the. decree, ‘in the 
several colonies. From the day of its promulgation, however, no 


“slave cai bé'sold, or punished by the whip; and_all slaves who | 
were then suffering punishment for the violation of the slave-laws | 


were to be relieved from the same. The decree embraces in its 
provisions, Algiers, Senegal, and the French establishments on 
the western coast of Africa; Martinique, and Guadaloupe with 
its dependencies; French Guiana and Bourbon. The decree 
further provides that the slave who touches the soil of France, or 
any of the possessions of the Republic, is free; and that French- 
men residing in foreign countries who hold slaves are, within a 
period of three years, to relieve themselves from them, or to lose 
the rights of citizenship. The same principle is to apply to those 
who, by marriage or bequest, become entitled to slaves in foreign 
It is left to the National Assembly to deal with the 


The news of this great law of emancipation preceded it to the 
French colonies, and was received with sober joy by the slaves, 
and without opposition by their masters. The attitude of the 
slaves was calm; but they were waiting with intense interest the 


hour of their deliverance. Thus, by one act, which the Committee | 


believe will be found as sound in policy as in principle, will 


250,000 of the descendants of Africa be elevated to the dignity | _.. h : 
plime » th dated from her birth-day. 
and the’ privileges of freemen; and Great Britain and France { ot hee fp Soe: rae, Hee. © - sl 


henceforth be one in securing the universal abolition of slavery | 


and the slave-trade. 
: SWEDEN. 


‘It gives the Committee great satisfaction to be able to announce 
that Sweden has nobly done its duty to the anti-slavery cause. 
In consequence of the liberality of the King, and the states of the 
realm,'slavery has been completely abolished in the island of St. 
Bartholomew. The decree was issued by the Governor, M. James 
H. Haasum, on. the. 9th day of October, 1847. After the pre- 
amble, the decree reads as follows :— 


“Now, therefore, we do by these presents, in the name of our most 
ar ms Sovereign, Oscar, King of Sweden, Norway, &c. &c. &c., 

“‘Ordain and decree, that all bondage and slavery shall henceforth 
cease to exist and to be tolerated, in this island of St. Bartholomew, and 


dependencies, which is hereby promulgated for the dutifal observance of 
all- whom it may concern.”’ 

In the proclamation, which accompanied the decree, the Go- 
vernor said :— 


‘« We do confidently expect that the labouring classes now emancipated 
will always endeavour, by gratitude, labour, industry, and a becoming 
demeanour, to render their liberty a blessing to themselves as well as to 
the community. And we do furthermore call upon them to attend the 
morning services in the respective churches, to-morrow, Sunday, and 
then with humble hearts to offer up sincere thanks to Almighty God, for 
His great mercy, imploring Him to grant them power to make an 
honourable and Christian use of that liberty they now enjoy.’”’ 


DENMARK. 


The abolition of slavery in the Danish West India colonies has 
been finally determined upon. It is not, however, the Committee 
regret to say, to take place immediately. The following documents 
will explain the principle on which emancipation is to take place. 
The first royal decree is dated July 28, 1847, and is addressed 
to Mr. Scholten, Governor of the Danish Antilles. It is as 
follows :— 


“We, Christian VIII., by the grace of God, King of Denmark, &c., 
moved by sentiments of justice and humanity, and taking into considera- 
tion the welfare of our West Indian colonies, as well as the interests of 
the planters in those colonies, ordain that the arbitrary power, possessed 
by the masters over*their slaves, shall entirely cease; but in order to 
protect the interests of all, and that the necessary measures may be taken 
for preparing for this change in the state of the slaves, the said change 
will not be effected for the space of twelve years, reckoning from the date 
of this proclamation. 

‘« Nevertheless, it is our will that the children, who may be born to the 
slaves after the date of this decree, shall be free from their birth; . but 
they shall remain with their mothers, or with their parents, on certain 
conditions to be hereafter fixed.’’ 


The second decree bears the same date, and is addressed to the 
same person. It adds :— 


‘Tn consequence of the rescript which you have this day received from 
us, in reference to the cessation of the planters over their slaves, after a 


| certain interval, we charge you, immediately on your arrival in our West 


Indian possessions, to name a commission, partly of members of the 
colonial government, partly of other functionaries, and partly of other 
capable-men, for the purpose of drawing up, under your presidency, a 
detailed proposition for the convenient execution of the orders contained 
in our former rescript, and especially for deciding upon the administrative 
and legislative measures which must be taken for: the purpose of pre- 
paring for the passage of the slaves to their new condition, and of 
assuring, at the end of the twelve years, the subsistence of the negroes, 
the cultivation of the plantations by free-labour, and the benefit of the 
colonies and the population in general.” 

Immediately on receipt of this intelligence, the Committee 
placed themselves in communication with the friends of the anti- 
slavery cause in Denmark, and suggested to them the propriety of 
addressing the planters in ‘Santa Cruz and St. Thomas, urging 
upon them to perfect the work of abolition by granting complete 
freedom to their slaves. Such conduct, on their part, would be 
received as an act of grace, and the gratitude of the negro would 
be found the best guarantee for his future industry and obedience 
to the laws. 

It is due to the Dowager-Queen of Denmark to say, that she 


| strenuously advocated the cause of the slave; and that, in com- 


if 
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PORTUGAL. 


' Among the nations of Europe, none, until within the last few 


‘years, has more pertinaciously clung to slavery and the slave-trade 


than Portugal. Attempts, however, have been made, from time to 
time, to commence the work of abolition. Among those who 
have distinguished themselves in these efforts may be mentioned 
the Duke of Palmella, the Viscount sa de Bandeira, and the 
Marquis ‘of Lavradio.. When in the ministry, they seriously 
occupied themselves with the whole question ; and there can be 
little: doubt, that had they continued in office, slavery in Por- 
tuguese Africa and Asia would have been abolished. Other men, 
however, occupy their place; and it is pleasing to observe, that 
they are prepared, perhaps more tardily, to follow the footsteps of 
their predecessors. The following important decree has been 
issued by them :—— 
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«The slave-trade being already pestiibitiel tay on amt treaties in all 
the Portuguese possessions, and it being also in accordance with the true 
spirit of justice and equity, on which all good policy rests, that an end 
should be put to negro slavery still tolerated and permitted in those pos- 
sessions; the public weal requiring, however, that so important an 
alteration in the social state of those countries should be made with such 
prudence and forethought that fortunes may not be suddenly destroyed, 
nor the grant of liberty serve as an occasion for the slaves to abuse that 
benefit, which, though entirely conformable to the principles of humanity 
cannot but entail a serious ‘sacrifice on the state, as well as on the slave- 
owners, I am pleased to appoint a committee, composed of the following 
members :~-The Councillors and Honorary Ministers of State, Joao de 
Sousa Pinto de Magalhaes and Ildefenso Leopoldo Bayard ; the Coun- 
cillor Antonio Ramalho de Sa, Judge of the Tribunal of Goa; the 
Councillor Joao da Costa Carvalho, Captain in the Navy ; the Merchant 
iof Lisbon, Faustino da Gama ; the Lieutenant in the Navy, Jose Joaquim 


Castro ; the first of whom shall act as president, and the last as secretary ; 
which committee, taking as a basis the principles of equity and justice, 
and keeping in view the laws and practice established in the Portuguese 
possessions, and also the lessons of experience offered by those regions 
where slavery has been abolished, and other considerations which ought to 
be attended to, shall propose to me the most efficacious and proper prac- 
tical means of carrying into effect the emancipation of the slaves existing 
in the Portuguese ultramarine territories, and shall prepare the necessary 
‘projects of law and regulations for carrying out that object. 





** RAINHA. 
** BaRAO DE VILLA Nova DE OvuREM. 


“<The Minister of Marine, &c., 
‘‘ Palace of Necessidades, April 14, 1848.’’ 


The Committee will look with deep interest to the decision of 
the commission ; they earnestly hope that they will suggest no 
partial measures, but copy the example of France. It will be 
found not only the most safe, but the least expensive course. 


AUSTRIA AND PRUSSIA. 


Among the measures consequent upon the great Revolutions 
which have taken place in these countries, the abolition of serfage 
is one. There appears, however, at the present moment, to be a 
great struggle ‘between the nobles and the governments, as to 
whom the honour of ‘the act should belong, and the conditions on 
which it should be effected. It is, however, clear that in the 


‘Grand-Duchy of Posen, in Hungary, in ‘Gallicia, and other coun-: 


‘tries connected with Austria, serfage either is or must be totally 
‘abolished. From the conflicting accounts which have reached the 
Committee, it would appear that the nobles are more liberal in 
their offers than the authorities. The nobles and landholders state 
it to be their determination not merely to concede liberty to the 
serfs, but to appropriate certain lands to their use. Hungary has 
decided the question independently of Austria; Gallicia, perhaps, 
will do the same. It will be remembered that last year the 
Committee called the attention of the Society to the dreadful 
massacres at Tarnow, in Gallicia, which, it is now too clearly 
anifest, were set on foot by the agents of Austria. The serfs 
rdse upon their masters, and slaughtered them with savage fury, 
1e belief that they were averse to their liberty, which, it was. 
industriously circulated, government were not. The nobles, in 
their defence, positively that they were prevented by the 
authorities from giving freedom to their serfs ; and that it is their 
‘most ‘anxious desire to do so now, in the most liberal manner, if 
not thwarted by the Cabinet at Vienna. The truth must shortly 
appear. In the meantime it is most gratifying to know, that 
serfage has received its death-blow in Northern Europe, for Russia 
must follow Austria and Prussia, in this new movement in favour 

of human liberty. 

Prince Adam Czartoryski has declared the emancipation of all 
the serfs on his vast estates, which he has at present in possession ;_ 
and has engaged that, as he recovers the remainder, the serfs on 
them shall be equally free. It is his intention, also, to allocate to 
his emancipated bondmen certain portions of land. 

From these statements it will be seen that the fresh year has 
not been unfruitful in events to the anti-slavery cause. The pro- 
gress which it has made has been great; the Divine blessing has 
evidently rested upgn it; and men everywhere appear willing to 
redress the wrongs which themselves and their ancestors have 
énflicted on ‘their fellow-men. How delightful will that day be) 
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| when a universal jubilee ‘shall be proclaimed, and “every man 


eo ee eee 
afraid.” 


‘HOLLAND. 


One of the-difficulties connected with the question of abolition 
in the Netherlands is that the control of the colonies is vested in 
the Crown ; the people, therefore, have no direct influence on the 
legislature in this matter, and can only make their wishes known 
by addresses to the King. In the autumn of last year the Secre- 
tary undertook a mission to the friends of the anti-slavery cause 
in Holland, with.a view of uniting them in a common: course of 
action, on the basis of immediate and entire emancipation. He 
had the ‘satisfaction of an extended and friendly intercourse with 
many of them at Rotterdam, Leyden, the Hague, Amsterdam, ‘and 
Utrecht. The result of his visit was most encouraging. Sub- 
sequently, an address, very numerously ‘signed, has been :presented 
o the King, who is reported to be favourably disposed towards the 
emancipation of the slaves, as are several distinguished persons by 
whom he is surrounded. The abolition of slavery by the French 
Republic will, no doubt, stimulate the Dutch authorities; for 
when it shall have taken place, Surinam, its chief sugar-growing 
colony, will be hemmed in on both sides by free colonies,—British 
Guiana occupying the western, and Cayenne its eastern boundary. 
The number of slaves in Surinam, in 1844, was 52,997 ; the pro» 
bability is, that it is several thousands less at the present time, 
owing to the excess of deaths over births being variously estimated 
at from two to four per cent. per annum. The island of St. 
Martin is partly occupied by the French, and partly by the Dutch. 
By the last returns it appears that the Dutch possess 1646 slaves 
in that colony. These it will be impossible to retain in slavery 
when the French slaves shall be emancipated, inasmuch as the 
will only have to cross over the boundary line to become free. 


The total number of slaves in the Dutch West Indies, according’to | 


the last census, was 9,569; in Surinam, 52,997; at Batavia, 
Samarang, and Sourabaya, 30,000; say about:90,000°in allz The 
only two European countries now which have not made a devited 


| advance im the cause of human freedom are Holtand and Spain. 


‘SPAIN. 


" The diplomatic correspondence between Great Britain and Spain, 
| relative to the slave-trade, has not been so active as formerly. 
This has arisen from the fact that the slave- trade treaties have 


not, dufing the last three “years, been so wudaciousty amd exten=~ 


sively vidlated as heretofore. It must not, however, te supposed 
that this arisesfrom any improvement in the spirit of the Spanish 
cabinet, or any acquiescence in the letter of the treaties by the 
captain-general of Cuba and his subordinates in office. The fact 
is, the coffee estates in Cuba, employing 100,000 slaves, were mostly 
destroyed by the hurricane.in October, 1844, and have not been 
replanted ; the slaves have, therefore, been thrown on the market 
for sale, and, consequently, importations direct from Africa have 
been unnecessary. As soon, however, as the estates begin to want 
fresh labourers, either for the purpose of keeping up the strength 
of the gangs, or for extending the cultivation, nothing will prevent 
the active renewal of the slave-trade. In the meantime, the 
captain-general and other functionaries have been making profits 
in another form. The number of slaves emancipated by the Mixed 
Commission Court established at Havana, amounts to upwards of 
11,000. These have been hired out by successive captain-generals, 
for periods of five years, to various parties on the island, by which 
enormous sums have been realized. In consequence of arrange- 
ments made several years since between this country and Spain, it 
was agreed that on the expiration of the then existing contracts, 
they were to be put in complete possession of their freedom. So 
long as General Valdez was in office, this arrangement was carried 
into effect. How far his successor acts up to it may be seen from 
the following fact. Mr. Consul Crawford, in a letter to. Earl 
Aberdeen, dated Havana, June 10th, 1846, says :—“‘ The reselling 
of the emancipados, which has been going on for some time past, 


| under the direction and sanction of the captain-general, is the 


public topic of conversation here. The Gas Company has been 
provided with lamplighters, to the number of fifty or more, for five 
years, and the price is stated at five ounces (doubloons) each. 
Her Majesty the Queen-Mother is the principal shareholder of 
this company, represented here by Colonel Don Antonio Pareja, 
whois one of the directors. It is said that upwards of 5,000 of 
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those unfortunate wretches have been resold at rates from five to 
nine ounces, by which upwards of 600,000 dollars has been made 
in the Government House, one-sixth of which was divided amongst 


the underlings, from the Colonial Secretary downwards; besides’ 


which, provision has been made for Mrs. O’Donnell (now Countess 
of Luceaga), by transferring 400 emancipados to the Marquis de 
las Delicias, chief-judge of the Mixed Court, and one, if not the 
greatest slave-holder in this island, for her account, so that she 
may derive an income, under the Marquis’s management, of 4,000 
dollars per month. I have not,” says the Consul, ‘‘ the smallest 
doubt as to the truth of the whole of these statements; the 
first, as to the lamplighters, I know to be true.” Better, far 
better would it have been for these emancipados never to have been 
liberated by the Mixed Commission Court; for it is admitted, on 
all hands, that, of all the servile population in Cuba, they are the 
most cruelly treated. 

‘The Government, the Committee regret to say, have taken no 
steps to secure the liberty of a large number of British-born 
negroes, held in slavery in Cuba. It is a lamentable fact that no 
one in the House of Commons has taken up the case of these 
unfortunate persons. It wants but an enlightened and vigorous 
advocacy there to secure their freedom. That, and the great ques- 
tion of the right to liberty, under the slave-trade treaties, of all 
the Africans illicitly introduced into the Spanish colonies, since 
the year 1820, is worthy of the talents and the labour of the 
brightest intellect and the noblest heart in the House. Were this 
latter question worked as its commanding importance requires, it 
would lead not only to the extinction of the slave-trade, but to the 
abolition of slavery itself. The same remark is as applicable to 
Brazil as to the Spanish colonies. 


BRAZIL. 


The Committee have nothing new to report in relation to Brazil, 
but the melancholy fact of the vast impulse which has been given 
to the slave-trade by the Sugar Act of 1846. It is admitted by the 
government agents in that country, that during the last two years 
120,000 slaves have been introduced. Other authorities state the 
amount to be upwards of 130,000. In consequence of the full 
supply of the market, the price of slaves has fallen from £60 to 
£45 per head. In Brazil the utmost activity prevails, as well as in 
Cuba, in opening new sugar estates, or extending the cultivation of 
old ones. A state of commercial depression, in both countries, 


has given place to buoyant hopes that they will be able to secure a | 


large portion of the British market to themselves. Evidence of the 
most conclusive character shows that they have been reaping large 
profits, whilst the British possessions have been sustaining heavy 
losses on the sales of their sugars. Should the anticipated falling 
off of sugar cultivation in those possessions take place, and there 
is too much reason to fear that that will be the case, the conse- 
quences will be dreadful. The slave-trade will burst out with new 
fury, and the condition of the enslaved African become more into- 
lerable than ever, whilst the consciousness of this appalling fact 
will be embittered by the reflection, that it is entirely owing to a 
fatal error in the legislation of this country. 

The official reports show that American vessels, covered during 
one part of the guilty transaction by the American flag, are chiefly 
employed in the slave-trade. This is the subject of just condem- 
nation; but who supply the principal means for carrying it on? 
The reply, in all honesty, must be, British merchants and manu- 
facturers. The facts are patent, and they bring home, with a clear- 
ness that cannot be evaded, the moral complicity, if not the legal 
guilt, of British subjects aiding and abetting this horrible traffic. 

The latest reports from the eastern and western coasts of .Africa 
show that slavers are literally swarming there; and that, although 
many captures are made under the equipment article, few are 
caught with slaves on board. Sir Charles Hotham, in acommuni- 
cation to the Admiralty, dated 7th April, 1847, says: — “On 
rounding Cape Lopez the character of the slave-trade changes, and 
the speculation on the part of the Brazilian is founded on the 
principle of employing vessels of little value, to be crowded to 
excess with slaves; it is said that one arrival in four pays the 
adventure. Here it is, therefore, that the traffic assumes its most 
horrid form. At this moment the Penelope (Sir C. Hotham’s 
vessel) has in tow a slaver, of certainly not more than sixty tons, 
in which 312 human beings were stowed; the excess of imagina- 
tion cannot picture a scene more revolting.”” Lord Howden, 
British Minister at Rio de Janeiro, in a despatch to Viscount 
Palmerston, dated 9th February, 1848, after stating that “above 





60,000 Africans have been imported into Brazil during the year 
1847,” goes on to observe :—“ I learn that never have the slave- 
dealers so perfected all the appurtenances and appliances of their vile 
trade as at present: never have they so organized the whole range of 
their signals from St. Katharine’s to Bahia, nor established such 
facilities for landing their cargoes, as now; ‘and I am afraid I may 
add, with perfect truth, that never was the toleration, not to say co- 
operation, of this Government more open than at the present 
time.” ‘To show the success of the slavers he cites the following 
case :—*‘ It is a well-known fact here that a vessel belonging to 
this port made five voyages to the coast during the last year, and 
landed in safety all her cargoes; at a moderate computation this 
single ship must have brought from 2,000 to 3,000 slaves.’’ 
Steamers are now openly fitted out for the slave-trade in the Port 
of Rio de Janeiro. It may be reasonably asked, what is the 
remedy for this intolerable evil? The increased squadron of 
cruisers cannot put it down, though aided by the additional 
squadrons of France and the United States. The remedy, and the 
only remedy, in the judgment of the Committee, is the universal 
abolition of slavery, for, so long as that atrocious system exists, so 
long will the slave-trade, in one or other of its forms, continue to 
degrade Africa and afflict mankind. 


NORTHERN AFRICA. 


The British Vice-Consul, residing at Mourzouk, reports that the 
number of slaves which arrived at that place, in 1845, amounted to 
1,105; the number of males was almost one-half; the deaths, ten 
per cent. according to the information he had received. The 
British Consul at Tripoli reported, March 26th, 1846, that a 
Turkish vessel had left that port on the 17th inst., with a cargo of 
slaves, chiefly women, for Constantinople. Subsequently to that 
shipment, the gratifying information had been received that the 
Sultan had abolished the slave-markets in his capital, and slaves 
can only now be illicitly introduced. 


The Bey of Tunis is following up with admirable spirit the abo- 
lition of slavery in his territories. The following communication 
from Mr. Davis to Sir Thomas Reade, dated Rufsa, March 26, 
1846, will confirm this :— 


‘*You will, I am sure, be very glad to hear to what extent the 
measures His Highness has adopted, for the abolition of slavery, are 
carried into effect, even in the most distant parts of the Regency. The 
Bey of the Camp having been informed by a black woman at Kairessan 
that at Marabout, near Firiana, about thirty blacks were in chains, be- 
cause they desired their liberty, he instantly despatched a number of 
Bowabs to have them brought to the Camp. They arrived this morning, 
and the Bey instantly gave orders to have their Atkaas (teskerehs) written, 
and gave them their liberty. I have made inquiries in other parts, and 
I am convinced it may now be safely declared that slavery is abolished in 
the Regency of Tunis.”’ 


The external slave-traffic with Morocco is small, being chiefiy 
confined to the importation of eunuchs and women for the 
Emperor’s harem. The last importation of this kind consisted 
of seven eunuchs and one female slave, which were brought to 
Tangier in the French war-steamer Etna. 


PERSIA AND TURKEY. 


In consequence of the Government having learned from the East 
India Company’s resident in the Persian Gulf, that the importa- 
tion of slaves from Africa, and principally from the dominions of 
the Imaum of Muscat, continues to take place to a great extent 
into ports in the Gulf, instructions have been forwarded to the 
British Ministers at the Courts of Constantinople and Teheran to 
propose the issue of firmans prohibiting the slave-trade in their 
respective ports, and to authorize Her Majesty’s Government to 
enforce them. The treaty with the Imaum of Muscat forbids the 
export of slaves from his African dominions ; it also prohibits the 
importation of slaves from any part of Africa into his possessions 
in Asia; but allows the transport of slaves from one part to ‘an- 
other of his own dominions in Africa, including the islands of 
Zanzibar, Pemba, and Monfea. 


SYRIA. 


Cyprus uthappily greatly encourages the slave-trade, there being 
hardly a family of the higher rank in which one, or often two, 
slaves are not employed as servants; and it.is conjectured that 
the number may amount to 2,000. Those employed in Christian 
families, nevertheless, usually retain the Mahomedan religion. 
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The price of a male slave is from £12 to £15, and for a female 
from £15 to £20. They are brought there for sale from Egypt, 
and at the time of their importation are generally between twelve 
and sixteen years of age. 


SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


The treaty with Equator for the suppression of the slave-trade 
has, at length, been effected. The Committee have nothing new 
to report relative to New Granada, but the fact that it allows the 
export of slaves to Peru, contrary to the rights acquired by them 
under the emancipation law of the state, and in contravention of 
its treaty with this country. The British Consul has protested 
against the practice. The Council of State in Peru allows the 
importation of slaves into that republic from other states, ‘‘ by way 
of trial, and as a present measure in favour of. the ruined property 
of the coast.”” The Consul at Lima has protested against this in- 
fraction of the Peruvian treaty with this country. In the year 
1845, there appears to have been manumitted in Venezuela 126 
slaves, by the application of a fund of £3,241, the result of legacy 
duty. Besides those manumitted at Caraccas, 51 were emanci- 
pated in the provinces. Against this fact must be placed another 
of a less pleasing kind. By the original laws of emancipation all 
children born of slaves after a certain date were declared free at 
the age of eighteen years ; a new law has been passed extending 
the period of slavery to twenty-five years. Under this law 695 per- 
sons, who were entitled to their freedom during the year ending 
the 30th June, 1845, have been apprenticed to trades, or occupa- 
tions as field-labourers, for seven years ; although they have legal 
rights and advantages over other slaves, in reality they are dealt 
with after the same manner. Such are the principal facts touching 
slavery and the slave-trade in connexion with these republics. 


CONCLUSION. 


The Committee have now concluded their annual survey of the 
position of the anti-slavery cause, from which it will be seen 
that in the British emancipated colonies there is great depression and 
distress, arising principally from the introduction of slave-grown 
sugars into the British markets; that the demand for foreign 
labourers, particularly Africans, is increased, notwithstanding the 
failure of past schemes of immigration, the sufferings and morta- 
lity of the immigrants, the demoralizing effects which have followed 
their importation, and the impoverishment of the colonial trea- 
suries thereby; that, associated with this increased immigration, 
severe laws have been enacted in the colonies, the object of which is, 
to drive the labourers on to the sugar plantations, and, by artificial 
and unjust means, to lower the rate of wages to its minimum 
point; that, under the stimulus which has been given by the Sugar 
Act of 1846, the slave-trade has fearfully increased, and the con- 
joined squadrons of cruizers, belonging to Great Britain, the 
United States, and France, amounting to sixty vessels, including 
steam-ships, have been found powerless to repress it; that, from 
the same cause, the sugar-growers in the Spanish colonies and 
Brazil are in a state of great prosperity, and are rapidly extending 
their cultivation: this is the dark side of the picture. On the 
other hand, the Committee are gratified in reporting that the 
anti-slavery cause is making wonderful progress in various parts 
of the world. In the French and Swedish colonies, and settle- 
ments in the West Indies, Africa, Asia, and South America, the 
very foundations of slavery have been destroyed. In the kingdom 
of Lahore, the Rajpootana and other native states in India, 
slavery and the slave-trade have been declared unlawful; in the 
Portuguese settlements in Africa and Asia, and in the Danish 


colonies in the West Indies, the pillars of slavery have been |. 


shaken, and are tottering totheir fall; in Northern Europe, serfage, 
with all its debasing incidents, has received its death-blow; and 
in the United States the great struggle between freedom and slavery 
is impending, and may be prolonged—but the issue is not doubtful ; 
the cause of righteousness will triumph. In all directions the anti- 
slavery movement is gathering strength and intensity ; and a loud 


‘call is made on British abolitionists not to slacken in their zeal, 


nor to suffer the great interests of freedom and humanity, which 
Providence has entrusted to their care, to suffer from want of vigour 
or necessary aid. The names of Clarkson and Wilberforce, Buxton 
and Gurney, were talismans which could draw multitudes to 
their assistance, when their voices summoned them to exertion— 
they are gone to their reward; but the sacred cause to which they 
devoted their time, their talents, and their wealth, remains. To 








us they have committed its sacred interests; and cail upon us 
from their graves to give extension to the great principles for which 
they contended, and to promote the end and object of all. their 
exertions,—the universal extinction of slavery and the slave-trade, 
Commending that great cause, once more, to the Divine blessing, 
and to your generous and conscientious support, the Committee 
now resign their office into your hands; dnd trust that it may 
henceforth be prosecuted with redoubled energy, and crowned 
with speedy and complete success. 





ANTI-SLAVERY CONFERENCE. 


A Conference of the members and friends of the British and Foreign 
Anti-slavery Society, called together by circular invitation, was 
held at the Hall of Commerce, Threadneedle-street, on Saturday, 
the 20th of May last, for the purpose of conferring on the present 
position of the anti-slavery cause, but more especially in reference 
to the great augmentation of the slave-trade which has recently 
taken place—the proposed scheme of unrestricted access to the 
Coast of Africa, for the purpose of obtaining labourers for the West 
India colonies—and the coercive legislation ‘which has for some 
time past been applied in the British colonies, whereby the just 
liberties of the emancipated classes have been infringed, and the 
condition of the immigrant labourers — introduced, rendered 
one of intolerable hardship. 

In reply to the invitation, letters were received from our friends 
in Manchester, Ipswich, Aylesbury, Truro, Plymouth, North 
Shields, Cockermouth, Darlington, Modbury (Devon), Cambridge, 
Belfast, and Youghal, approving of the Conference and its object; 
from Cirencester and Glasgow dissenting on the first peat but 
all concurring on the second and third. 

Among the gentlemen present were George William. Alexander, 
Samuel Gurney, Joseph Cooper, Charles Gilpin, Philip- Phillips, 
H. C. Robinson, John Hubbert, Barton Dell, Samuel Sturge, 
Daniel Lister, J. Miller, Josiah Conder, Henry Irvin, John 
Scoble, Robert Stokes, Joseph Soul, Esqrs.; Sir E. N. Buxton, 





Bart., M.P.; Revds. John Kennedy, William Owen, Edward’ 


Muscutt, James Mirams, London: Josiah Forster, Samuel Fox, 
William Ball, George Stacey, Esqrs.: Rev. J. de K. Williams, 
Tottenham; William Ashby, Esq., Hounslow; Samuel Cash, 
William Cash, Peckham ; Peter Bedford, Esq., Croydon ; Charles. 
Martin, Esq., Plaistow ; J ohn Candler, Esq., Chelmsford ; J oseph 
Sturge; R. T. Cathars. Fen.. 


Binminghom >Geesgt-dtiehesiouns= 
Esq., Newcastle ; Joseph Eaton, Samuel Capper, Esqrs., Bristol ; ¥ 


J. C. Sereombe, Bei Exeter; B. B. Wiffen, Esq., Woburn ; Dr. 
Laurie, M.D., Dunstable, Beds. ; Barnard Dickinson, ‘Eeq., 
Coalbrookdale; Edward Palk, Esq., Southampton; Thomas 
Brewin, Esq., Cirencester; Edward Brewin, Esq., Worcester; 
Edwin O. Tregelles, Esq., Falmouth; John Pace, Esq., Bury St. 
Edmund’s ; John Beaumont, Esq., Ufford ; Rev. E. Adey, Leighton 
Buzzard; Thomas Evans, Esq., The Elms, Hereford; Joseph 
Shewell, J. A. Tabor, Esqrs., Colchester; John Allen, Esq., 
Liskeard ; Nathaniel ‘Tregelles, Esq., Ipswich ; Wm. Dent, Esq., 
Marr; Thomas Bignold, Esq., Norwich ; Rev. Joseph Waddington, 
Bungay; Wm. Albright, Esq., Chasibury:: ; George Smith, Esq., 
Maidstone; Wm. Fry, Esq., Woodgate, Devon; J. T. Price, 
Esq., Neath Abbey, near Swansea: Anthony Wigham, Esq. ; 
Aberdeen ; Henry Wigham, Esq., Edinburgh ;. John Henderson, 
Esq., Paisley; Rev. W. G. Barrett, Missionary from Demerara ; 
Rev. T. F. Abbott, from Jamaica; Rev. Thomas Boaz, from 
Caleutta; Rev. J. Martin, from Badagry, Africa ; Elihu Burritt, 
Worcester, Mass., U. S.; Rev. James C. Richmond, U. 5.; &c., &c. 

Richard Peek, Esq., of Hazelwood, near Kingsbridge, Devon, 
was unanimously called to the chair. 

The Chairman called upon the Secretary to read the circular 
convening the Conference, after the reading of which, he’adverted 
to the importance of the meeting, and invited the free and full senti- 
ments of the members present on the subjects referred to in the 
circular. 

Mr. Scoble. then read a lucid and detailed statement of the 
operation of the Sugar Act of 1846, and the results which had 
followed, and expressed his willingness to reply to any inquiries 
which might be deemed necessary. At the request of Joseph 
Sturge, Esq., the Secretary explained the course taken by the 
Committee on the subject. 

The Chairman announced the first topic for consideration to be 
Tux Suecar Act OF 1846 AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 
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A very animated discussion then took place, in which several 
members joined, amongst whom were Samuel Gurney, Esq., Sir 
E. N. Buxton, Bart., Joseph Sturge, Esq., G. W. Alexander, Esq., 
E, O. Tregelles, Esq., Ed. Palk, Esq., Rev. W. G. Barrett, Rev. 
T. F. Abbott, J.C. Sercombe, R. T. Cadbury, J. A. Tabor, John 
Allen, and J. T. Price, Esqrs. The resolation, together with those 
on the additional topics, which will be found im the memorial to 
Lord John Russell, was carried, with ‘five dissentients. 

The Conference then adjourned until three o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SITTING. 


The Chairman announced the second topic for consideration to 
be IMMIGRATION AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

- This question called forth some most decided and unequivocal 
expressions from the members, who were unanimous in deploring 
its effects. 

_ The Secretary having read his report on the subject, a discus- 
gion arose in which the Revds. W. G. Barrett, T. F. Abbott, T. 
Boaz, J. Martin, Josh. Waddington, E. Palk, Esqrs., and others 
took part. 

The resolution on the subject ‘was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman then announced the third topic to be CotonraL 
L&GISLATION AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

The Secretary having made a statement on the subject, E. Palk, 
Esq., J. R. Sercombe, Esq., the Rev. J. Waddington, &c. took 
part in the discussion, but the members present being satisfied they 
‘were unanimous in their opinions as to the injustice of the laws 
under which the emancipated classes and the immigrants were 
placed, they, after a short ‘and animated debate, passed the resolu- 
tion relating thereto unanimously. 

It was then resolved that a memorial should be presented to Lord 
John Russell, embodying the resolutions and sentiments of the 
Conference, and ‘that on address should be issued on the subject to 
the friends of the anti-slavery cause throughout the country. 





MEMORIAL OF THE ‘CONFERENCE. 
TO THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD J. RUSSELL, &c. 

My Loryp,—The Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
slavery Association having deemed it necessary to convene a special 
‘meeting of its members and friends, to take intoconsideration the pre- 
sent position of the anti-slavery cause, the same was held at the Hall 
erce, London, ‘on Saturday, the 20th inst., and was attended | 

‘by emen toin Vatfous parts of the-kimgtom, the British West 
Indies, British India, and the coast of Africa. The points which 
specially engaged the attention of the meeting were as follows :— 

First, The Sugar Act of 1846, and its consequences ; 

Secondly, Immigration ‘into the British ‘Colonies and its conse- 
quences ; 
Thirdly, Colonial Legislation and its consequences. 

On the first poiit there was laid before the meeting a body of 
official evidence which demonstrated, beyond all doubt, that the 
effect of that measure had been to'stimulate the slave-trade, and 
to give extension to the »ystem of slavery in the Spanish colonies 
and Brazil ; and that, should the British colonies be unable, in 
future, to compete with those slave-holding countries, which, 
under existing circumstances, there is every reason to believe ‘they 
will not, then a still further stimulus will be given to the nefa- 
rious traffic, and past efforts and sacrifices ‘to conquer this fearful 
evil will have almost proved ‘to have been in vain. — 

‘The following facts appear to ‘be incontrovertibly established: — 

(1.) That, previously to the Act of 1846, the Spanish colonies 
and Brazil were in a state of great depression, and that they 
manifested a disposition to enter into arrangements for the complete 
abolition of the slave-trade and the ultimate abolition of slavery, 
on condition of having access to the British markets; (2.) That 
having been allowed access to the British markets, without any 
such condition being exacted, they have greatly increased in 
prosperity; and, (3.) As a consequence, the slave-trade has in- 
creased, and the institution of slavery has been strengthened and 
extended, with every prospect of a still further and more rapid 
increase should the present Sugar Act remain unrepealed. 

‘The Slave-trade Commissioners at Havana, in a Report dated Ist 
January, 1844, observe :—“‘ In consequence of the low price of 

sugar, the planters have been for some time unable to meet their 
engagements, and are, therefore, unable to make further purchases 
of labourers. The samt cause prevents their putting down of canes, 
and the making and extension of estates ; it was fur'these purposes 





principally that new slaves were reqaired.” 1+ therefore became 
necessary that measures should be tuken to conciliate the British 
Government, so as to open ‘a new market in this‘country for Ouban 
sugars ; and it is everywhere evident on the face of official docu- 
ments, that the proprietors of estates generally were willing to 
abandon the slave-tradé in orderto secure it. The Commissioners 
say, ‘‘ Whatever may have been the opinions fortherly or elsewhere 


| expressed, we have always felt convinced that the planters were 
opposed tv the slave-trade, in proportion to their interests—accord- 


ing as their estates were sufficiently stocked with labourers. Fresh 
labourers were required for new plantations, which some few years 
since were commenced to a great extent; but in the last two 
years there has been a tendency to the contrary, and though an 
equal quantity of sugar has been produced, we believe it is to be 
ascribed only to the use of improved machinery and the facilities 
of railroad carriage.”’ 

The ‘Commissioners then go on to enumerate many striking facts 
in corroboration of their views; and conclude by stating, that 
among the numerous memorials presented to the Captain-General 
against the continuance of the slave-trade, ‘‘ was one from the 
highly respectable and wealthy house of Drake, Brothers, & Co., 
setting forth that they had no expectation of the price of sugar 
being improved, except by having the English market opened to 
the produce of the island, where, if this could be effected at,a rate 
even of fifty per cent. above the duty on English colonial sugar, 
still they should obtain for their produce double the amount they 
can obtain at present. On the other hand they stated, that they 
were apprehensive that the English Government would become 
irritated at last, and adopt measures prejudicial to the general 
commerce and prosperity of the island, in the determination to put 
down a particular reprobated traffic.” 

Such was the state of things, and of public feeling in Cuba. In 
Brazil it was equally evident that new markets were required to 
take off its produce, or that slavery would be limited in its ex- 
tension, and the slave-trade be only required to keep up the 
strength of the existing predial slave-population. As a conse- 
quence, we are informed that a disposition was manifesting ‘itself, 
in various influential quarters, to enter into such arrangements 
with the British Government as would probably have eventuated 
in the abolition of slavery as well as the slave-tradle. 

_ Mr. Consul Cowper, z¢ferring to this subject in a despatch 
al | eddressed_to Lord Aberdeen, dated Pernambuco, 17th January, 

1842, says :—‘‘In this sugar-growing province (Pernambuco) the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government is a matter of the utmost 
interest. to the proprietors. I have taken considerdble pains to 
inform mysélf of their feelings‘on the subject, and T find ‘all ‘the 
most intelligent anticipating that Her Majesty’s Govermment ‘are 
awaiting the negotiations for the renewal of the treaty, ‘and ‘will 
then demand from Brazil, as a guid pro quo for the admission of 
her sugar, the specified mention of some time for ‘the emancipation 
of her slaves. The proprietors not only seem prepared for, but 
satisfied with such an arrangement. I have mentioned this with a 
view of informing your Lordship of the popular impressions on this 
deeply interesting subject.” 

Mr. Consul Newcomen, in ‘a despatch to Lord Aberdeen, dated 
Paraiba, February 3, 1845, wrote as follows :—‘“‘ The subjecting of 
free-labour sugar to an unequal competition with that produced by 
Slaves is to be deprecated on many grounds. I ‘have already 
stated ihat the admission of Brazilian sugar into the English 
market at a low rate of duty, im the actual state of things, would 
indubitably give an impetus ‘to the slave-trade.” And he adds— 
“1 know many of the best informed Brazilians entertain the 
opinion expressed on a late occasion, in no private manner, that 
the Imperial Government must, sooner or later, not only concede 
to England all she requires towards the full and effectual suppression 
of the slave-trade, but also bind herself down to the final abolition 
of slavery throughout the empire at a future period ; and that it 
would be much more politic to do so now, when she may hope for 
corresponding concessions from Great Britain, than to wait till 
driven by necessity into granting what she had refused: to the 
dictates of humanity.” 

It is greatly to be lamented, my lord, that, under these circum- 
stances, the Government did not make it a condition ‘that slavery 
and the slave-trade should be abolished in these countries, before 
their sugars could be admitted into the British markets for home 
consumption; especially when, under ‘the most solemn obligations 
of treaties, they were bound, ‘years‘ago, to abolish the slave-trade, 





and to emancipate ‘all slaves ifficitly introduced into their respective 
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territories, An opposite course has been followed, and the friends 
of humanity and freedom have to deplore the result, It is admitted, 
that into Brazil there were imported, in the year 1846, about 
60,000 slaves. In the evidence which he recently gave before the 
“Sugar and Coffee Planting Committee,” Lord Palmerston said, 
“¢ As far as we can judge from the several reports, the number of 
slaves imported into Brazil, in 1846, may be calculated at something 
about 50,000, or more; I should say, perhaps 60,000.” Lord 
Howden, the British minister at Rio de Janeiro, in a communication 
to. the. Foreign Office this year, says, that the number of slaves 
imported: into Brazil, in 1847, was “above 60,000.” Other parties 
from, Brazil estimate the imports of last year at 72,000 and 80,000. 
The last packet brought intelligence, that 12,000 slaves had been 
imported in two months ang fahia, Campos, Rio Grande and 
Rio de Janeiro, proving that the traffic is going on more. briskly 
and with greater success thanever. 
- ‘The import of slaves into the Spanish; ¢olonies, it would appear, 
has not been. so great during t inee years as formerly. Lord 
Palmerston, in his late eviden p the Slave-trade Com- 
















mittee,” computes the:i mp 0 ; fricans, into Cuba, in. 1846. and 
1847,, atthe rate of 2;000 per annum ; Bnt the smallness of these 
imports. is, fully accounted for by the immense number of slaves 


thrown on the market for sale, in consequence of the desolating 
hurricane which destroyed the coffee plantations of that island in 
October, 1844. . Wh m these shall have been consumed, in the 
judgment of the commissioners, the African slave-trade will break 
out with renewed energy. They foresee that “ there will be a 
great demand for labour, which will be supplied, at, all risks, 
illegally, if not obtained by proper means ;” and that when “ the 
pressure arises for fresh labour, it is probable the slave-trade will 
be more connived at than at present.” 

With respect to the advantages which have resulted to the 
Spanish and Brazilian planters and merchants from the Sugar Act 
of 1846, allow me to draw your lordship’s attention to the follow- 
ing extract from the Trade Circular of Messrs. Drake, Brothers, 
and Co., of the Havana, of the 8th of January last. They say :— 
“<The production of 1847 has far exceeded that of any previous 
year, and the prices obtained by planters have been so highly 
remunerative, that they are enabled to adopt every means for the 


quent in date, says :—‘‘ During the past year the prices of sugar 


in our markets were supported at high rates, with but slight and-+- befo 


temporary fluctuations, notwithstanding the large crop. This was 
mainly owing to the unprecedentedly heavy shipments to the 
United States and Great Britain, aided by a well-sustained inquiry 
for Spain, with a fair demand for other parts. The shipments for 
British ports comprised about 167,000 boxes from hence and 
Matanzas, with an addition of some importance from other parts 
of the island. The bulk of the exports went forward in the early 
part“of the season, when there was not only the stimulus created 
by the admission of our sugars for English consumption, but also 
_ ageneral expectation that a large quantity would be required for 
the use of breweries and distilleries.” 

The intelligence from Brazil is not less definite. Everywhere, 
it is asserted, new sugar estates are being opened, and the cultiva- 
tion of old ones extended, to meet the anticipated demands of the 
British market. 

Such being the facts of the case, your lordship will not be sur- 
prised that the meeting, whatever views they entertained on the 
abstract doctrine of free-trade, adopted the following resolution, viz. 


«That from the evidence laid before this Conference, it is painfully 
apparent that the Sugar Act. of 1846, having led to a great increase of the 
slave-trade and to the extension of slavery, it is of opinion that measures 
should be immediately taken to obtain its repeal, in so far as the sugars of 
slave-holding countries are concerned ; and that foreign free-labour sugars 
only be henceforth admitted on equal terms with those from the British 
colonies and possessions abroad.”’ 


In calling your lordship’s serious attention to this resolution, 
may not the friends of the anti-slavery cause be permitted to hope 
that you and your colleagues in office will be prepared, to use the 
language of the noble Lord at the head of the Woods and Forests, to 
“disconnect from all fellowship with the glorious cause of free- 
trade the blood-red flag of the slave-trade?” 

In reference to the second proposition which came before the 
meeting, namely, ‘Immigration and its consequences,” it was 
proved, that since the year 1834, but principally during the years 
1841 to 1847 inclusive, there had been introduced into Jamaica, 


12,276 immigrants; Trinidad, 19,909; British Guiana, 47,741; 
in all, 79,926 ; whilst into Mauritius the number imported, within 
the same period, had beerf 95,669, making a grand total of 175,596 
immigrants. Notwithstanding the immigrants had been selected 
and shipped under the superintendence of government agents and 
regulations of the most stringent kind ; notwithstanding the fact 
that they had been supplied with medical attendance on the voyage; 
notwithstanding the array of public officers in the colonies to which 
they were sent, specially appointed to protect them, the mortality 
on the voyage, in the colonial hospitals, and on the estates, has 
been perfectly frightful. The number of immigrants introduced 
into Mauritius, from 1843 to 1847 inclusive, was 67,693; the 
deaths on the voyage were 1,279; in the colonial hospital, 295; 
after entering service, 6,203; showing ‘a gross mortality of 7,777! 
The immigrants imported into Jamaica, Trinidad, and British 
Guiana have suffered still more severely. In proof of this, your. 
lordship’s attention is specially called to the tables*luid before the 
Sugar and Coffee Planting Committec relating to this subject, the 
despatches of Lord Harris, and Dr. Bonyun’s medical report, lately 
transmitted home by the governor of British Guiana. These 
several documents reveal an amount of misery, disease, and death, 
unparalleled during the time of slavery, to be accounted for only 
by the inherent viciousness of the system of immigration on the 
bounty system, andthe want of proper care in the location and general 


evidence laid before the meeting, that the disparity in the relative 
number of the sexes introduced into the colonies has been frighefal, 
and attended with the most demoralizing results, botli to'the immi- 
grants and {o the Creole or native labourers. Tlie proportion of 
women to men introduced irito ‘Mauritius: since the -year 1848, 
amounts to only 8,306 in 55,311! The same remark is applicable, 
or nearly so, to those introduced itito ‘the West Indian colonies and 
Guiana. Unnatural’crimes, idolatrous and Pagan practices, and, 
it is to be feared, infanticide, now degrade the colonies which were 
emerging irom the debasement consequent upon the system of 
slavery, and advancing in civilization and religion. ‘The testimony 
of missionaries present from India, Jamaica, Demerara, Berbice, 
‘and Africa, was of an appalling Jind, ‘and led the meeting, in con- 








emigratiofi to the British emancipated colonies. in their judgment 
every effort should be made by the friends of humanity, throughout the 


effect which is not perfectly free on the part of the emigrants, and un- 
fettered by unjust laws or coercive police regulations.” == e 

The meeting, I may. add, were entirely hostile to African emigra- 
tion, except from British settlements, under wise and humane 
arrangements, to prevent abuse ; because they felt persuaded that 
no free emigration from Africa could be procured, that women and 
families would not be allowed to. accompany the men, and that 4 
pernicious example would be set thereby to foreign slave-holding 
countries to recruit their wasting slave-populations by nominally 
free, but.really enslaved, Africans; and by which they might most 
effectually evade their treaty obligations with this country for the 
suppression of the slave-trade, and cover the atrocities. of slavery 
under the simulated forms of freedom. 


The third point which engaged the attention of the. mecting was 
‘*Colonial legislation and its consequences.”” They had laid before 
them, at great length, a comparative view of the laws regulating 
the rights and duties of masters and servants, as set forth in the 
Royal Order in Council, of the 7th of September, 1838, and the 
various laws and ordinances which have been enacted, in the Crown 
and Legislative colonies, since that period, and which have almost 
rendered it a dead letter. Under the former ordinance the labourers, 
whether emancipated slaves or immigrants, were allowed to seleet 
their own employments and employers; no contracts made out of the 
colonies were valid; no contracts could be made for a longer 
period than one year ; and the administration of the law between 
master and servant was wholly confined to stipendiary magistrates 
appointed by the Crown. Under the existing laws, the whole of 
these enactments are altered—the rights and privileges of the 
labourers infringed, and the jurisdiction of the stipendiary magis- 
trates either transferred—or shared with that of planter justices. 
The result is that great discontent has sprung up among the la- 
bourers, from a feeling that the design of the new laws is to drive 
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treatment of the unhappy immigrants. It further appeared in the | 


junction with the official evidence laid: before it, to adopt the - 
further extension of their crops.” Another Pricé-cutreut, subse- + following resolution, viz = 5 Se ace es 


country, to prevent in future any scheme’of emigration being carriéd into. 
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them on to the plantations ; to place them under the direct control 
and authority of their employers ; and otherwise to abridge their 
liberty. Your lordship’s attention is specially directed to the 
ordinances which have been enacted within the last two or three 
years in Mauritius, British Guiana and Trinidad, to promote 
immigration; to regulate the rights and duties of masters and 
servants; and to create Courts of Appeal from the decisions of the 
stipendiary magistrates. It also appeared to the meeting that the 
burthen of colonial taxation was made to bear too heavily on the 
labourers, especially in relation to immigration, inasmuch as they 
are taxed to supply funds to import foreign labourers to compete 
with themselves in the -labour-market—an arrangement which 
violates the first principles of justice, and is opposed to the maxims 

- of a sound policy. In view of these considerations the meeting 
adopted the following resolution :— 

“« That in the judgment of this Conference, the present laws regulating 
the relations hetween masters and servants in the British colonies are 
open to the most serious objections, inasmuch as they greatly infringe the 
just rights of the emancipated classes and immigrant labourers, They, 
therefore, enter their protest against them; and earnestly call upon the 
Government to obtain their repeal, and to substitute in their place the 
Royal Orderin Council regulating contracts, of September the 7th, 1838,”’ 


As chairman of the Conference I have been requested, by its 
uranimous vote, to lay the foregoing facts and the resolutions 
before your lordship ; and to express the regret that there should 
be the appearance of a retrograde policy, on the part_ ot Her 
Majesty’s Government, in relation to the anti-slavery cause, In 
common with the rest of my colleagues, I would, however, express 
the hope that an immediate and efficient remedy may,be applied to 
enre the evils which it has now been their painful duty to submit 


to your lordship. 
I have the honour to be, 


My Lord, 
Your lordship’s obedient humble servant, 
RicuHarp PrEex, 


vA Chairman of the Conference. 
27, New Broad-street, _ 


London, 25th May, 1848. ~ 


Lord John Russell has acknowledged the receipt of the above in 
a short letter. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL MEETING \? THE 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


_ The Annual Meeting of the Society was. held at the Hall of Commerce, 
on Monday evening, the 22nd inst. The attendance was very numerous, 
and consisted, to a large extent, of members of the Society of Friends. 

On the orm we observed G. W. Alexander, Joseph Sturge, Joseph 
Cooper, u Burritt, Richard Peek, John Beaumont, R. T. Cadbury, 

Edward Palk, T. H. Boykett, Esqrs. ; the Revs. Dr. Campbell, John 

-Burnet, Alexander Crummell, Thomas Boaz, Joseph Waddington, John 

Martin, John Howard Hinton, and others. 

G. W. Atexanorr, Esq., on taking the chair, said: I regard this as 

a period in the history of the anti-slavery cause of more than usual 

dnterest and ordinary importance. I am afraid there are not a few persons 

who think that, in consequence of some discouraging circumstances that 

‘have occurred, and which yet exist, very little indeed has been done by the 

-efforts of all the great and good men who have, during the last seventy 

.years, struggled to accomplish the abolition of the slave-trade, and of 

human slavery. I do not share in that opinion, yet I am quite willing to 

“admit, that there are circumstances that call on the meeting for more than 

sordinary vigilance and more than ordinary exertions. If we refer to the 

‘circumstances that existed at the time when Thomas Clarkson first com- 

menced his noble efforts for the abolition of the foreign slave-trade, we 
shall find that great progress has been made in regard to the abolition of 
those great evils, to accomplish the removal of which we are now met. 
Seventy years since, every great maritime country, both in Europe and 
America, was involved in the prosecution of the slave-trade, and our own 
held guilty pre-eminence in that respect. At that period, half the slaves 
taken from Africa were conveyed in British vessels, and some of the 
principal ports of this country were largely concerned in this traffic. 
‘What is the case now? There are only two countries on the face of the 
globe engaged in carrying on the African slave-trade, namely, Brazil and 

pain. This, surely, is a great gain; and, as the trade is at the present 
time confined to two countries, we may reasonably hops that those 
countries will not very Jong continue so to maintain it. 1 believe, that at 
this very moment the slave-trade would be carried on to a very small ex- 
tent indeed, were it not for some blunders of a serious character in the 
British legislation. It is true, that seventy years since the number of 
slaves taken from the coast of Africa was about equal to those transported 
from that unhappy country at the present period; but we must, at the 
same time, bear in mind the immense increase that has taken place, since 
that period, in the commerce of the world. Hence, unless the change to 
which allusion has been made had taken place in the practice of commer- 
cial countries, there is every reason to believe that the slave-trade would 
have been larger than it now is. It is not difficult to show that, during 
the period to which I have referred, great progress has been made in the 
abolition of slavery. At the great epoch at which Thomas Clarkson’s 
efforts commenced, slavery existed in probably every part of the United 


' exertions in this cause. 












give way to discouragement, this fact should stimulate u 
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has been lost on other countries. During’ the Tast -y Ss 
has completed the act of abolition in the island of St. Bartholomew 
Denmark has decreed that, at a time too distant, the slaves in her cole 

nies shall be emancipated; and lastly, we have to refer to the fact that 
the Provisional Government of France has come to the conclusion 
that slavery shall not henceforth be permitted to exist in reg h an 
of the dominions of that country. We should most sincerely than 
the members of the late Provisional Government for that gre “act. 
While, however, there are encouraging circumstances, the are others 
of an opposite character; and I regard the 

our gages in 1846, as one of the. 

occurred in the history of recent | 
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and demand its repeal. 
results of that Bill. The planters of Cuba, who 
its character, hailed its introduction with grea 
were illuminations in the Havana. That was nO 
slave. During the last year, one th of ‘ 
sugar that had been consumed was slave-produce. I 
by some persons, that, in consequence of a treaty ¢ ing be 
Great Britain and Spain, it is impossible to stop importation 
of sugars from Cuba and Porto Rico, unless all other foreign sugars are 
excluded. I cannot, however, think that that argument is valid. Another 
argument urged in favour of the Sugar Bill of 1846 is, that it has been a 
sentiment long entertained by abolitionists, that free-labour is cheaper 
than slave-labour, and consequently it is perfectly safe to allow the two 
spévies of labour to be put in competition. I would, however, ask such 
persons to consider whether the system of slavery and the slave-trade be 
not criminal ; and if so, then I cannot see that we can, with any con- 
sistency as a Christian people, encourage those crimes by partaking of 
articles obtained by such means. It has been said, that ‘‘ honesty is the 
best policy,”” but no one has yet affirmed that we ought not to discourage 
dishonest, while we seek to promote honest practices. I heard Sir James 
Hogg say, that there was little prospect that we should be. sufficiently 
supplied with sugar for the people of this country, unless that produced 
by ctane-cultivation was allowed to come into the market. Those poli- 
ticians, however, are not to be tristed. Our former consumption was 
from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 cwt."per annum, but last year we received 
6,000,000—a quantity sufficient to provide for the increased consumption 
of thearticle in this country, and, consequently, thefe was no need for the 
introduction of slave-grown sugars. That Bill is a shameful violation of 
the principles both of humanity and of religion. It aggravates slave- 
labour, and increases the slave-trade; and I hope that you will determine 
to do everything you can to procure the repeal of that Act, so far as 
relates to the introduction of slave-sugar into this country. No man can 
be regarded as the friend of the slave who does not adopt that sentiment, 
and act upon it. 


Epwarp Patk, Esq., (of Southampton, ) rose to move the following :— 
Reso.veD, 

‘* That the Report, an abstract of which has now been read, be adopted 
and circulated under the direction of the Committee, and that the following 
be the Officers for the ensuing year, with power to add to their number, 
viz.: Treasurer, George William Alexander, Lombard Street; Com- 
mittee, Robert Alsop, William Ball, Joseph Gurney Barclay, Richard 
Barrett, Lewis F. Bellot, Thomas Fowell Buxton, Rev. Dr. Carlile, 
Josiah Conder, Joseph Cooper, Josiah Forster, Robert Forster, Samuel 
Fox, Charles Gilpin, Samuel Gurney, jun., Rev. J. H. Hinton, Rev. J. 
Kennedy, James Peek, Jacob Post, Dr. Thomas Price, George Stacey, 
Henry Sterry, Samuel Sturge, Rev. John Woodwark. Secretary, John 
Scoble ; Collector, Thomas Boulton ; Corresponding Members, Professor 
Ackersdyke, Utrecht; John Beaumont, Ufford; Rev. William Bevan, 
London; Hon. J. G. Birney, Michigan, U. S.; C. A. Bisette, Paris ; 
Samuel Bowly, Gloucester; John Candler, Chelmsford; Dr. Carove, 
Frankfort on the Main; Francis R. Cocking, Venezuela; L. F. and A. 
Courtois, Toulouse; John Cropper, Liverpool; William Dilworth 
Crewdson, Kendal ; Professor David, Copenhagen ; Joseph Eaton, Bristol ; 
Professor G. de Felice, Montauban ; William Forster, Norwich; Samuel 
Gurney, London ; Thomas Harvey, Leeds; M. Isambert, Paris; Hon. 
William Jay, Chester, (U. S.); Rev. Joshua Leavitt, Boston (U. S.); 
R. R. Madden, M. D. Adelaide, Australia; J. S. Mollett, Amsterdam ; 
William Morgan, Birmingham; Hon. S. J. Prescod, Barbadoes; Joseph 
T. Price, Neath Abbey; M. Groen Van Printserer, the Hague; James 
Richardson, London; A. S. Rueb, Utrecht: Rev. Thomas Scales, Leeds ; 
Victor Schoelcher, Paris; Joseph Sturge, Birmingham ; Lewis Tappan, 
New York (U. S.); David Turnbull, Jamaica; Professor Worms, 
Hamburgh.”’ 

He said, had it not been for the energetic movements of the Com- 
mittee during the past year, brought to bear on the anti-slavery question, 
they would not have had to record such a delightful account as that which 
had been detailed by the Report. He believed that the happy results 
which had occurred in France were to be attributed, in a great measure, 
to the influence exerted upon that country by the Anti-slavery Society. 

The Rev. J. Burnet, in seconding the resolution, said, perhaps I may 
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be asked, whether the slavery question has not been disposed of by Eng- 
land long ago. So far as the emancipation of the slaves in the English 
colonies is concerned, certainly it has been disposed of, but not so long 


States; but now a large portion of those States is entirely free from its i 


taint. Within the last few years especially, our own, and some other 
countries, have taken steps for the abolition of slavery itself. .We'h avi 
freed well nigh 800,000 of the African race ; and if feel disposed to 
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ago as it ought to have been. Slavery, however, in reference to our 
colonies has not been disposed of, even by England. What do they re- 
quire of us? They ask for free immigrants to labour in the West Indies. 
What do they mean by free immigrants ? Persons brought from the coast 
of Africa, and carried to the West Indies to serve by contract and inden- 
ture. Why go into Africa and talk of contract and indentures? 
They have not a term in their language for such ideas. Land on 
the coast of Africa, and what do you find? A number of black people 
brought, it may be, as prisoners of war, or stolen by superior depredators. 
You ask them to sign; they cannot write. You ask them to read; they 
cannot do it, and you read the contract for them. Who is to read it? 
The agents, that send to the West Indies living cattle in human form. 
Will you call that a contract as we understand it? But where are they 
to goto? To the West Indies. What do they know about the West 
Indies? Who ever heard of maps, and of geography, amidst the wild 
untamed population of Africa? Do you suppose that the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge has found its way to Africa, and that all 
the people know where the West Indies are? Do you expect that, because 
you insert in the indenture that, whereas, Sambo has agreed to do so and 
so—therefore So-and-so—a merchant in the West Indies—will hire him 
for five years? Do you suppose that the African, the very hour in which 
he has been brought to the coast, is able to make a contract? I am not 
running down the capabilities of the black man; but to suppose that he 
can comprehend a British Act of Parliament is a perfect mockery. I am 
not sure that you would not steer as clear of an Act of Parliament as you 
would of a wild beast. But you will.say that I have misrepresented the 
case; that this is always the way in which an enthusiastic philanthropist 
would misrepresent everything ; that there will be British agents planted 
there, that they will. teach the people everything, and will make them 
understand the Act by reading it to them. Let the Lord Chancellor 
examine you on an Act of Parliament as to its meaning, and even you will 
be found below par. But this Act is to be all simple to these poor black 
men. We sometimes hear that they have not ordinary intellect; but all 
this tends to prove that their intellects are superior to our own. These 
poor people are taken to the colonies, and called free labourers ; but they 
are bound by Act of Parliament to serve for a given number of years. 
Let me remind you that an apprentice is really a slave. Indeed, our 
apprentices are slaves, for they are not masters of their time. But I do 
not complain of this, for they are working in the face of the people. These 
poor people, however, are tied down, for fear they should ask to go back 
again. But, suppose they are engaged in plantation-work; a certain 
proportion of their wages is proposed to be kept back to pay the 
passage over, to serve our West Indian gentlemen. What a course is 
this! They take people in the prime of life, tie them down as 
apprentices, and for what? To learn to make a hole in the ground and 
stick down a sugar cane. This is really a mockery. It may be said that 
we are bound to make the capital expended in our colonies yield a return. 
The Anti-Slavery Society, however, has nothing to do with it in this 
connexion. If the politician says that the West Indies must be taken 
care of, I reply, what do I want with the West Indies at all?. The 
Americans have made it a part of their policy to have no colonies: and 
I say to those gentlemen—if you cannot keep an open shop, shut. it; 
I have no doubt that others will open. If it be said that the West Indies 
oust be regarded as part and parcel of the British Empire, I say you are 
sadly mistaken. Let them put up a King, or a Republic, just as they 
like, they will be customers to me. What ‘an awful state of things pre- 
vails in Brazil! Some will say that you will never be able to touch that 
quarter. We were told that it was useless to attempt to stop the slave- 
trade—that it would ruin the West Indies. I do not care, as I have said, 
what becomes of the West Indies, if they cannot exist except by the blood 
and sinews of men sold in the market. Those who were in the habit of 
telling us that the slave-trade could not be stopped were disappointed ; 
—we did stop it! You have heard that Sweden and France have emancipated 
their slaves, and that, after a limited time, the Frenchman who is proved 
to be a slave-holder loses all the privileges of a French citizen; he is an 
alien in his own country, and is challenged when he comes to vote; he is 
turned out as a man that is a dealer in the bodies and souls of his 
fellow-men, and is sent away from the hustings and the ballot- 
box. ‘‘ That is a slave-holder, away with him!’’ Portugal is taking a 
similar course to France; and if it be said that we do not find Spain is 
disposed to follow the example, we have only to reply that it is difficult 
to say what Spain may do. Spain is like the needle in a compass, twirling 
hither and thither; and by the time it settles at the proper pole, perhaps 
there will be included in it the emancipation of Cuba. If Holland has 
still a longing after slavery, let us remind that country that when Europe 
comes to the conclusion that there shall be slavery no more, Holland 
cannot stand alone in maintaining this vile spot upon the history of 
Europe. It may be said, that we cannot touch America. Why not? 
If we can touch kings and despots, it is perfectly clear that we may. 
When we find that public opinion is strong, it appears to me that a 
moral responsibility rests upon every man who forms an opinion, and has 
the means of giving utterance to it, to express the opinion he has formed. 
My opinion may be worth but little, because it is the opinion of an indi- 
vidual; the expression may be worth little, because it is the utterance of 
a single voice. But when voice is added to voice, when tens are united 
to tens, when hundreds combine with hundreds, when thousands join 
thousands, and when millions utter the cry of millions, and a nation’s 
thunder is heard in every department of its territory, public opinion thus 
unjtedly expressed—however it may be disregarded when individually 
ajered—cannot be set at naught, or_held in contempt by the mightiest 
s¢eptre ever wielded by the arm of man.”’ 
The motion was then put and carried. 


The next resolution was moved by the Rev. ALEXANDER CRUMMELL, 
a coloured clergyman of New York, United States :— 


‘‘That this meeting regard with unfeigned gratitude to Almighty 
God, the progress which the anti-slavery cause has made during the 
past year. They view, especially, the decree of the late Provisional 
Government of France, for the entire abolition of slavery throughout all 
its foreign possessions, with the highest satisfaction and approval: nor 
can they withhold the tribute of their respect from the King and the 
States of Sweden, for the manner in which they have secured the com- 
plete extinction of human bondage in the island of St. Barts. That it is 
the opinion of this meeting that its thanks are due to the British authori- 





ties in India for the interest they have taken, and the influence they have 
exerted over the native States, on the anti-slavery question, whereby the 
Kingdom of Lahore, the Rajpootana and other States, have abolished 
both slavery and the slave-trade, and established freedom. 

‘* That this meeting regard the measures taken by the King of Den- 
mark in his late rescript, for assuring the complete emancipation of all 
slaves in the Danish West Indies in the year 1859, and the recently 
avowed determination of the Portuguese government to effect the aboli- 
tion of slavery in its ultramarine provinces, both in Africa “and Asia, as 
additional concessions to the general cause of humanity and freedom. 

‘That this meeting sincerely rejoice that one great fruit of the changes 
which have recently taken place in Germany, has been the abolition of 
serfage in Hungary, Prussian Poland, and Gallicia, and the expectation 
which is thereby held out that this debasing institution will soon dis- 
appear from the whole of Northern Europe. 

‘*That, in view of the progress of the abolition cause in various parts 
of the world during the past year, this meeting express their earnest hope 
that the United States and the Netherlands may be prompted to remove 
from their otherwise free institutions the foul blot of slavery.’’ 

In reading this resolution, Mr. Chairman, my mind recurs to the fact, 


| that the events spoken of as affecting the African race in the French do- 


minions, and in other parts, are owing, toa great extent, to Great Britain, 
and more especially to the friends of abolition in this land ; and in rising 
to address myself to this Society, I desire to thank Ged that in His pro- 
vidence it pleased Him to give existence to this great kingdom, and to 
make England the foremost of the nations; and that, amid the rise and 
fall of nations, and the decay of empires, He has kept you firm, steady, 
and unshaken, as though fast anchored by the throne of the Eternal. 
I would also express my gratefulness to the same august Being for having 
raised up such a glorious race of philanthropists in this land, and for the 
gift to humanity of such men as Sharpe and Wilberforce, Clarkson and 
Buxton, whose names are immortalized by their zeal and devotedness in 
behalf of the degraded negro. In the providence of God, England has 
been made a leading instrument, through her Government and her Chris- 
tian philanthropists, in promoting the cause of freedom, and emancipating 
the enslaved. He has raised up distinguished individuals touched with 
humanity to listen to the cries and mark the miseries of the poor debased 
African: and the Christian efforts they have put forth, and the effective 
zeal they have manifested, have already produced noble results, and will 
ultimately tend to restore Africa to her ancient glory among the hations. 
To some of these results, produced within the last few months, in the 
West and the East Indies, our attention is directed in the resolution I have 
the honour to offer; and over them we are called to rejoice, with ‘‘ un- 
feigned gratitude to Almighty God.’’ Few things, Sir, are so capable of 
affording gratification to the minds of men, as the breaking off the fetters 
of down-trodden humanity ; and few things give so much genuine delizht 
to the Christian heart as the deliverance of the captive, and the restoration 
of their rights to those who have been in a state of slavery. There are 
some, however, who think that political enfranchisement, physical eman- 
cipation,, is a.thing with which Christians and Christian ministers have 
little todo. They are so deeply engaged in saving the souls of men, that 
they think it unnecessary to manifest much interest in their"é@mporal con- 
dition. I have heard such views often expressed in my own country. I 
beg to differ entirely from them. Iconfess, Sir, that I have not much 


respect for. a religion that dwells so much in the clouds that it cannot ~ 


attend to sublunary affairs ;—which exists so far above this world and its 
concernments that it cannot interest itself in the tran-actions of earth. 
The truth is, that a religion which cares so much about the spiritual part 
of.a man, and pretends to be so divine, while it has not the genjal 
element of humanity infused in it, is nothing but fanaticism. A full and 
complete answer to all this is furnished in the mission of our Saviour. He 
came to preach deliverance to thecaptives, and the opening of the prison to 
those who were bound. It may be said that that allusion was to spiritual 
bondage @d captivity, and to the disenthralment of the Holy Spirit. 
But it is a common rule that the greater includes the less; and it cannot 


be regarded a wrong inference, that the divine errand that sought the 


welfare and the freedom of the higher, nobler part of our nature, could 


not disregard that earthly liberty and disenthralment, of which it is the - 


higher expression and exponent. The results of Christianity in the first 
ages give the same teaching. Wherever the Church went, there went free- 
dom. Wherever the Gospel of salvation wrought its wonders, there was 
produced, not only the glorious liberty of the sons of God, but the ame- 
lioration of man’s temporal condition, and the freedom of the slave. 
Christianity is the religion of freedom, and the only religion of freedom. 
Its nature, its spirit, its aim and tendency and mission, is to break 
asunder all fetters, to destroy all chains, to remove all galling yokes, and 
to make man conscious of a healthy power of soul, and an unrestrained 
though lawful exercise of his capacities. Hence, in every land where 
Christianity has made its advent, there immediately has appeared a spirit, 
and started an effort, for the destruction of slavery and the progress of 
freedom. As Christians, then, all our principles, and all our prejudices 
even, should be in favour of the emancipation of the oppressed. And 
when we hear, as we have heard, of the onward progress of the cause, in 
the emancipation of thousands of men, not in one country only, but Ly 


several powers, in various quarters of the globe, it is our duty, as Chris. ’ 


tians, to rejoice, whether this emancipation be effected by the Bey of 
Tunis, the Republic of France, or the king of Sweden. But I may take 
a lower ground than even this. Without speaking of Christianity, we aie 
bound, as MEN, to rejoice in the raising up of our fellow-men from 
degradation and wretchedness. On the common ground of human natue 
we have an interest in this. cause, most direct and personal. Slavery is a 
man-destroying institution. Slavery is at war with humanity. Wherevcr 


it exists, it aims a blow at the vitals of humanity everywhere. It ig - 
not a system which seeks the reduction of the negro race merely ° 


to chattels and things; it strikes with murderous intent at the 
whole species; it seeks the subjection of man; and therefore every 
man, whether living beneath the burning sun of India, or in the cold 


climate of England, is interested in this question. We are none of us 


safe, Sir, while such an institution exists in any part of the globe. So 
long as any part of the human family are bound by the yoke, and sold as 
slaves, our own liberty is neutralized, and our own humanity held bound 
and fettered; for no man is in full possession of freedom, no matter 
where he lives, while there exists one slave beneath the lash in any 
quarter of the globe. And so our consciousness of humanity is expanded, 
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and our sense of freedom becomes stronger, as we find the system 
decaying, and the day of its final termination approaching. And for 
myself I can say, that the idea of my own personal freedom is always 
conditioned on, and proportioned to, the emancipation of my own afflicted 
race. Whenever I hear—as, thank God, I often hear—that one slave, led 
on by the North star, has, by the kindly providence of God, succeeded 
in crossing those broad streams, and climbing those mighty mountains, 
and in piercing those vast wildernesses, that prevail in my own 
country; and at last has crossed the dark rolling Niagara, and 
gained the protection of the British flag in Canada;—I feel as if 
I were taller and more erect than before. I breathe freer than I 
reviously breathed. I am more a man than I ever had been: 
a chattel has burst forth from degradation and misery, and 

ined the lofty table-land, and the open heavens of manhood and of 
reedom, and had become a MAN! We are called upon, by the resolution 
I hold, to rejoice in the large numbers who have been recently emancipated. 


In Sweden and France, several hundred thousands of my own race have 


been declared free. There is a certain prospect of the emancipation of 
slaves in the Danish West Indies. In the kingdom of Lahore, the 
Rajpootana and other states, slavery and the slave-trade have been 
abolished ; while in the north of Europe, in Germany, in Hungary, a 
part of Poland and in Silicia, serfage has been abolished. What a change 
in the condition of poor wretched humanity! What an alternation, from 
misery to comfort, from darkness to light! Sir, we have but to consider 
in slight detail, for a few moments, the degradation and wretchedness 
included in slavery, and we shall see how beneficent has been the change, 
how glorious the deliverance, and what cause of thankfulness we have, as 
friends of humanity. A few months since, and these many thousands 
were nothing but things; but now they have risen to the rank and 
position of men! What a glorious creation this! Thousands of beings 
transformed, by a simple legislative act, from nothings into realities ! Here, 
surely and indeed, is cause for gratitude and rejoicing. The morning 
stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy, at the dawn 
of young creation, at the birth of this visible frame of earth; but here 
is the new creation, the upstarting from the dust of hundreds of thousands 
of spiritual and immortal creatures into life and being, the consciousness 
of manhood, the bland atmosphere and the genial influences of freedom. 
And then, Sir, recal the personal miseries of this odious system. Take, 
for instance, the mental darkness it entails, the spiritual night which it 
fosters. Men and women emerge from infancy into youth, and from 
youth into manhood and womanhood, with no culture, no instruction ; 
children all their days, to bent, and grey-haired, and decaying old age. 
No knowledge of themselves, as spiritual creatures, is given. No acquain- 
tance of the noble capacities and the immortal prerogatives of their nature 
is imparted. They grow up in ignorance and vice and bestiality, and the 
way of life they know not; and the common salvation, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord, they are not allowed to participate in. Why, Sir, 
in some of the American States, it is a capital offence to furnish black 
men with the rudiments of education, or to teach them to read the Word 
of God. I mention this case because I know more of the system in my 
own country than anywhere else; but it is illustrative of it everywhere. 
Wherever y exists, its victims live in the region and shadow of 
death, The truth is, that mental development and spiritual enlightenment 
are incompatible with the existence of slavery ; and therefore, wherever 
it exists, you may expect to find the mind shackled, and the soul kept in 
darkness. Look at the physical sufferings slavery genders. The husband 
is torn from the wife, and children separated from their parents. The 
dearest, tenderest ties are sundered. Men are beaten like cattle, and the 
whip applied to the shrinking fiesh of women and little children. A 
regular auction is kept up, where old men and babes, and youths and 
maidens, are sold like sheep and oxen at Smithfield. And when we think 
over these heart-rending facts, and see what slavery is, and then behold 
the murderous system ended and destroyed at any place, we cannot, as 
men, do otherwise than answer the call of this resolution, and render 
unfeigned thanks to the Almighty that one, and another, and another 
outlet of this dark stream of misery is dried up, and is to have a pestife- 
rous flow never more, for ever! And gathering my sentiments of freedom 
from the Bible, fully assured that the progress of the human race, in 
enlightenment and freedom, is coincident with the diffusion of the princi- 
ples of the word of God, I rejoice in emancipation whether effected by 
a France, a Sweden, or a! heathen country. Tau it takes place it 
is a testimony to the cause of Christianity and the worth of Christianity. 
The destruction of slavery by a Pagan country is acause of Christian 
delight and congratulation. It is a result of the common Christian 
sentiment of the world. It is not an offshoot of even the mildest 
and most humane heathenism. It is the power and the influence of 
the example of Christian governments. For where, in the history 
of the world, can be found such splendid deeds of emancipation which 
took place before the Christian era, as that of your own country? 
Nowhere. But since the coming of Christ, and the proclamation of His 
gracious saving truth, and the leavening of his lofty principles into the 
civil, religious, and governmental systems of the world, the march of 
freedom has been onward ; and will yet ultimately prevail throughout the 
world, to the destruction of all tyrannic powers and dynasties. Let us 
then, as Christian men, rejoice in the kindly deeds of philanthropists and 
governments ; and use our opportunity to congratulate each other on the 
various testimonies of our times to the freedom-giving character of our 
holy reli ion. , When, however, we see in some parts of the world both 
individ and nations putting forth unusual exertions to strengthen the 
bands of slavery, and to increase the oppression of the negro race, we 
have indeed great cause for regret. -The latter clause of this resolution 
adverts to such a cause of regret, and expresses the hope ‘‘that the United 
States and the Netherlands may, be prompted to remove from their 
otherwise free institutions the foul blot of slavery.’”” The United States 
is the grand offender against the world, and the world’s morals, and the 
world’s Christianity—the grand offender of the nations, against freedom 
and civilization, and good government. It sets itself up as the freest of the 
nations, and yet is the greatest trader in the bodies and souls of men, and 
most influential promoter of slavery. Asan American, I regret to say this. 
I shame tosay it. But, it is the most evident of facts, we, as a nation, stand 
in the same’position, nationally, to the cause of political freedom, that Rome 
does to spiritual freedom, She is the great enslaver of the souls of men, 
and we (the United States) of the bodies and the liberties of men. 


And this position of my country is sad and regretful, It is a sad and 





sorrowful thing to see a young and vigorous country, fresh born as it 
were among the nations—just commencing in her virginility the race of 
existence—commit herself with the whole force, and fervour, and energy 
of being, to the maintenance of an institution, barbarous in its origin and 
unchristian in its influences. My regret is increased by the consideration 
that my country is a Protestant country. It is wrong and awkward and 
out of the way for Protestant institutions to be wedded to slavery. The 
spirit of Protestantism is uncongenial and unfitted to the spirit of oppres- 
sion. When expressed in its integrity, it dooms all slavery and all 
injustice to destruction ; and where it fails to do so, its own existence is 
jeopardized and its own vitality is neutralized. And so, in consequence, 
the very fact of my country being so strongly pro-slavery makes perilous 
the existence of a true Protestant spirit in that land, and at the same 
time injures and retards the cause of free institutions in other lands. 
The Report just read refers with great hope to the United States. But 
1 must confess I am not so sanguine, and that I entertain great fears 
with respect to that country and the disposal of theslavery question therein. 
The grounds of these fears I will state: one of these is the tenacity of the 
hold of slavery on the part of the American people. You know what 
great republicans we are; we are somewhat propagandists of it. No 
people in the world hold on to any national sentiment so strongly as my 
countrymen do to the idea of republicanism. But as tenacious as is our 
hold upon republicanism, so strong is the grasp of the people upon the 
institution of slavery as a part of their system; and many would as soon 
think of giving up one as the other. In theirZminds slavery and repub- 
licanism are one and indivisible. I fear that this is a fixed principle with 
them to hold on to slavery. Another occasion of fear in this regard is 
the fact that the entire governmental power of the country is cast in the 
scale of slavery. Whatever executive patronage is held by the chief 
authorities is offered up on this shrine. It is the undoubted purpose 
and endeavour of the powers that be to throw,-if possible, a solid shield 
around the system. It has everbeenthus. The protection of slavery has 
always been the chief object of our executive system. It commenced with 
the very incipient steps which gave us a constitution and formed a govern- 
ment, and made us a nation. And in this regard, paradoxical as it may 
seem, the dotage of our country is coeval with its birth. My fears are 
strengthened by the remembrance of the inconceivable, the universal 
repugnance of the American people to the African race, exhibited 
equally and alike in Church and State. This spirit of exclusion 
and of hate you can have no idea of in this country. It is uni- 
versal and overwhelming, preventing the elevation of the negro race, 
sorrowing the life of little black children; making fiery and bitter, 
coloured youth and young men; taking away hope from the negro 
matron; bringing on premature age, and dragging my people down to 
early graves in despair and wretchedness, and ofttimes in infidelity! The 
difference between the two countries in this respect is wonderful, is 
amazing ; sometimes I can hardly realise it. I am not ashamed to con. 
fess that the change sometimes bewilders me. When I first came to this 
country, and found myself free from this system of exclusiveness, I was 
at, times doubtful whether it was fiction or fact. The last cause of fear 
that I have in relation to the subject of slavery in America is, that a part 
of the recent abolition movement proceeds not from a genuine regard for 
humanity. Our true and tried friends fear this themselves. With some, 
the opposition to slavery is merely political. They fear the preponderance 
of the slave power in Congress, For the black man they entertain no 
sympathy whatever ; and if slavery will remain just where it is, without 
any extension, they will be satisfied, even if slavery is eternal. With 
others, the movement is a matter of interest. They see the difference in 
prosperity between the free and the slave States. They know slavery to 
be a system of pauperism; and, with the hope of an increased value to 
their lands in the future, they would be pleased with emancipation. But 
all this regardless of the black man. Such, Sir, are my cihef fears upon 
this topic, and the sources of them. But if there are fears, there are 
hopes also. Grounds for grateful expectation here and there are dis- 
coverable. First of all we have the consciousness, and the assurance, 
that ours is a cause of principle and truth. This is strong vantage 
ground —the strongest. Everything fundamental in morals, in taste, 
in literature, in science, in religion — nay, even in man, however bad he 
may be, is on our side. The grand ideas and the everlasting sentiments 
that move society and governments, the world, and the heart of man, are 
ours, in our maintenance and advocacy of our cause ; and, for the truths 
and principles we advocate, we are sure of the hearts of all good men— 
sure of the kindly ministration and refreshing of angels, in their behalf 
and ours. God is pledged to them, and ‘‘ how many,’’ to use the quaint 
expression of Henry, ‘‘ will you count Him for?’’ I have hope, too, 
from the fact that the white race in America are divided amongst them- 
selves upon the question of our rights and our humanity. Nowhere do 
they present an undivided form against us. Thank God, the question of 
freedom is not a question of colour or of race, in any land. In every 
relation of life-—-in every sphere of society — among all ranks, in Church 
and State, among the several denominations of Christians, we have strong 
and devoted friends. Bishops, ministers, laymen, are constantly rising 
up, and befriending us; and the division between the pro-slavery and 
freedom-loving parties of the land is becoming wider and 
wider. In the providence of God, the agitation is reaching 
and touching at every point ; God is overturning, and overturning, and. 
overturning ; and I hope that at no very distant day we shall see the 
mighty pillars and the huge buttresses of this colossal iniquity toppling 
down to eternal destruction and oblivion! My chief hope, however, is 
in the free-coloured men of the United States themselves. It is my firm 
conviction that the main means and instrument for the emancipation of 
my race, are the capable men of the race, vindicating their rights and 
elevating their brethren. I think that they themselves are conscious of 
the duty, and are striving to meet their responsibilities. On every side 
and in divers ways are they working, and striving to upbuild themselves, 
I deem it my dutyeto render this tribute in favour of my earnest co. 
adjutors in my native land. A more heroic set of men the world has 
never seen :—not heroic in the sense of a sanguinary disposition, or even 
of mere political strife. But heroic, in seeking to educate and refine 
their people,—in founding schools, and starting churches, and diffusing 
intelligence, and increasing the numbers of learned and good men, 
in their midst, capable of raising the race to manhood, capability 
and equality. Some of these men you have heard of. Pennington 
and Douglass you have seen on your own platform; and there are 
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McCune Smith (known to some on this board), and Garnet and 
Ward, and Bias and Zuille, and Downing, and the Reasons—zealous, 
earnest men, devoted to their people, and striving to elevate them. 
And here let me, in conclusion, make an allusion to the part which 
Great Britain has to take in the elevation of my race in America. The 
efforts which coloured men are making in the United States to found 
high schools, to diffuse learning, to establish the Gospel, are but partial 
efforts, because the people are poor, and their white brethren will not 
aid them. They need aid od encouragement ffrom abroad; fand I 
know no country which is able, and has the sympathy, to aid them, 
but England. I know the feeling is a natural one that you can care 
only for the blacks in your own colonies, But this feeling you 
cannot entertain. If there is one thing clear and evident and 
certain, it is, that this country is to emancipate and civilize, and 
christianize the negro race—all over the globe. The providence of 
God keeps you from confining your regards to this race in your own 
West Indies alone. No. Ifthe negro race in the French West Indies, 
and the Spanish West India islands, in Hayti, on the coast and in the 
interior of Africa, ever are christianized, it will be through the agency of 
England. To what other country can we look? ‘You know that my 
own country has but little interest in the negro’s cause; and what folly 
would it not be for us to turn to France for civilization and Christianity 
—France, absorbed as she is in the vagaries of communism, or spell- 
bound by the benumbing influences of infidelity; or to Germany, one 
eye vaguely wandering amid the mazes of a misty antiquity, or else with 
the other mily peering the vistas of a doubtful transcendentalism ; or 
to Spain, lost amid the gloom of Romanism, or else ardently devoted to 
a sanguinary suicidalism. Sir, England, and England alone, is to be the 
great civilizer of Africa and her sons. In my soul, I believe God has 
thrown this face upon you; and that he designs to make you the grand 
means of their enlightenment in every quarter of the globe. And so, by- 
and-by, the vast continent of Africa shall be blessed with the institutions 
of religion, and the spires of unnumbered temples will be seen glittering 
all along her coast ; and her sable priests will be seen going to and fro 
throughout all her wide domains, proclaiming the glad tidings of redemp- 
tion ; and her noble sons, in all quarters of the globe, will come and sit 
down at the feet of Jesus, and render ascriptions of praise to God for 
having raised up Great Britain to be the civilizer of her race, and the 
christianizer of her sons.—(Applause.) 

Mr. Josern SrurGe, in seconding the resolution, said: It refers to 
the progress of the anti-slavery cause in different parts of the world. 
Who would have expected last year thit we should have had to congra- 
tulate ourselves on the resolution of Portugal to abolish slavery in her 
dominions, or that France should have decreed complete abolition? I 
feel unwilling that one or two parties connected with the Provisional 
Government should pass unnoticed. In addition to Lamartine, we have 
derived much assistance from others. With a friend I waited on Arago, 
and he assured us of the full determination of the Provisional Govern- 
ment to abolish slavery before the meeting of the National Assembly. I 
consider that they required no small degree of moral courage. They 
have, however, done more ;—they have decreed that any Frenchman who 
holds slaves in any other countries, for more than three years from this 
time, shall lose his rights of citizenship! I only wish the British Go- 
vernment would do the same. We should then have a number of mer- 
chants in the city of London, who are large holders of mines in South 
America, with this brand placed upon them. A resolution was brought 
forward in the House of Assembly, to congratulate France on the esta- 
blishment of a Republic, and one of our friends had the courage to move 
that they should be congratulated on the abolition of slavery. He was 
hunted down by the slave-holders, but it gave rise to a three days’ dis- 
cussion on the anti-slavery movement, and has given a great impulse to 
our cause. I regret, however, that while other countries have gone for- 
ward, the British Government has been going backward, and that the 
effect of the sugar-duties repeal has been awful. There is one way, how- 
ever, in which you can correct the evil, and that is, by abstaining, as much 
as possible, from touching articles which are the produce of the blood of 
the slave, —(Cheers.) 

The resolution was then put and carried. 

Rev. Joun [Marrin, Wesleyan Missionary, from Badagry, Africa, 
moved the next resolution, as follows :— 

‘* That this meeting, viewing the fearful results which have followed 
the enactment of the Sugar Act of 1846, in the dreadful stimulus 
which it has given to the slave-trade, and to slavery in the Spanish 
colonies and Brazil, feel it to be their duty not only urgently to 
press on the attention of the Legislature and the Government, the 
necessity which exists for its immediate repeal, in so far as slave-grown 
sugars are concerned, but earnestly to recommend to the friends of the 
anti-slavery cause throughout the country and the world, to abstain (as 
far as practicable) from the use of slave-grown produce, and to employ, 
in preference, that which is exclusively the production of free labour.’’”— 
The horrors of the slave-trade have been so often and so ably described, 
that I need not at present dwell on them. Yet, much as has been said on 
the subject, those who have witnessed them will allow that one-half has 
not yet been told. The facts, that the natives live in a state of constant 
alarm ; that every man you meet carries a weapon for attack or defeuce ; 
that every man’s hand is against his neighbour; that the cultivation of 
the land is neglected ; and that parents fear to allow their children to walk 
alone, even on the outskirts of their town, lest they should become the 
prey of the kidnapper, afford but a faint idea of the evil influence of the 
slave-trade. Towns and villages without number have been depopulated, 
that the hold of the slave-ship may be supplied. You see the shades of 
evening closing over a peaceful village in the sombre forest, and the 
inhabitants retiring to rest in fancied security. The human tigers are 
prowling near, waiting for their prey ; but the villagers know it not. The 
place is quietly surrounded, and the midnight darkness is illumined by the 
flames of the burning houses; and the stillness of the forest is broken by 
the discharge of musketry, and the shriek of the mother and children as 
they rush from the fire into the man-stealer’s arms, and witness the fall of 
their natural protector by his murderous weapon. To-morrow’s sun 
shines upon the ashes of that village, and upon the mangled corpses of 
many a father and husband ; but survivors are far away, doomed to 
exile and bondage. I need not say, the effect of such proceedings on the 
mind and heart of those en in them is most pernicious ; iniquity 
prevails, The question, ‘* What can be done to prevent those miseries, 
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and to raise those degraded ones to their proper standing as men? ’’ has 
often been asked. The answers have been many and various. ‘ Intro- 
duce civilization,” is the reply which some have given to the question. 
What, if Africa could be civilized —civilized to the highest degree? That, 
without Christianity, would not meet her case. [ook at Greece and 
Rome. With all their boasted and admired civilization, they never broke 
the shackles from the feet of the slave. Heathenism has nothing, when 
raised even to its highest state, to alleviate man’s sorrows, Rome, with 
all the wisdom of her senators, all her military triumphs, all her fine arts 
and splendid architecture, all her poetry and philosophy, had not a bene- 
volent institution. She had her amphitheatres, wet with the blood of 
thousands who perished for her amusement ; but not a single hospital to 
bind up the wounds of the fainting, dying gladiator. Heathenism, every- 
where, civilized or barbarous, is the embodiment of self. War is prose- 
cuted, towns are burnt, and men are captured, for the aggrandisement 
of self. Christianity, and that only, destroys man’s selfishness; it puts 
into his heart a grace that ‘‘ seeketh not her own,’’ and leads him to love, 
not self, but his neighbour and hisGod. This is the grand, the only basis 
of real ‘‘ liberty, equality, and fraternity.”’ The result of a few years’ resi- 
dence on the Gold and Slave coasts is the conviction on my own mind that the 
weapons to be employed for the destruction of the slave-trade are not carnal. 
The Gospel of Christ, ‘‘ mighty through God,” will triumphover every species 
of iniquity, and banish every form of human woe. Let England increase 
the number of missionaries a hundredfold on the shores of Africa, and she 
will strike a blow at slavery from which it will never recover. Being a 
missionary myself, I should feel a delicacy in speaking on this subject, 
but for the conviction that I am recommending the balm which God him- 
self has provided for a bleeding world; assured of this, I speak with 
confidence. At Abbeokuta, a large town in the interior of Africa, are 
residing two missionaries of the Church Society, and an agent of the 


Wesleyans. A few months after their arrival at that place, such was the 


influence of their presence and teaching, that when the inhabitants were 
about to attack an adjacent town, great pains were taken by the chiefs to 
convince the missionaries that the war was undertaken for the defence of 
their own people, and not with the design to kidnap. Badagry is well 
known as the scene of the horrid superstition and slavery described by 
Lander. There the agents of the Wesleyan and Church Mission 
Societies have established themselves. Though the slave-trade is sti 
prosecuted, it is by a few only; what is done, is done secretly, every 
effort being made to hide it. The public market has disappeared ; .there 
the slave-ship never anchors ; England’s flag, the flag of liberty, proudly 
floats, an eye-sore to the defeated slave -holder; and the English missionary 
and merchant exert their peaceful, beneficial influence. But I need not 
multiply instances ; every one knows that where Christian influence predo- 
minates, slavery must die. But while the Gospel may justly be considered 
the grand remedy, it has its handmaids. The promotion ofa lawful com- 
merce would do much to destroy the abominable traffic. The resources 
of Western Africa are abundant: the wants of the people, with respect 
to provisions, are fully met + while various articles of commerce abound 
in the country unnoticed by the inhabitants. Nothing is wanted but a 
demand, to increase cultivation and trade to any extent; while, from the 
desire of the people to possess everything European, a ready market 
would be found for British manufactures. The opinion of many in Eng. 
land, that the African is wedded to the trade in slaves, having no desire 
to engage in lawful commerce, is a wrong one; contradicted by facts. 
The many evils of that accursed traffic are felt and acknowledged by 
thousands, who resort to it as a means of subsistence. Frequently, when 
urging chiefs and people to abandon it, have I been met with the question : 
—‘‘ How shall we live ?”” When I have mentioned the cultivation of the 
land, they have replied, ‘‘ We have no one to buy from us; send us a 
merchant, and we will trade with him.’’ The truth is, there is not a 
sufficient demand for the products of their country to enable them to 
obtain the various articles brought on the coast by Euro and Ame- 
ricans; some of which, tobacco and rum especially, they will have at 
any price ; while the slave-traders, who supply them, reguire in exchange 
human beings, and nothing else. Hence the continual wars and troubles of 
unhappy Africa. Here is the main spring of the slave-trade at the 
present time. What then can be done to prevent the continuance of 
this state of things? The common answer to this question has been, 
- Keep the purchaser out of the market, and then you keep out the 
seller.””? The conclusion is just; and in accordance with it, strenuous, 
and noble and unwearied efforts have been made by this Society. The 
British Government have concluded treaties with various European 
owers; and ships of war have been stationed on the coast. Still the 
t that the trade continues, that the buyer and the seller are still found 
together in the market, stares us in the face. I have no sympathy with 
those who say that, because this Society has not accomplished every- 
thing, therefore it has utterly failed, It has done much; and I envy 
not that man’s heart that feels no gratitude to God for what has been 
done, and glows with no admiration of the noble-minded men by whom 
He has done it. But the question admits of another answer, to which I 
would humbly invite the attention of every benevolent individual : ‘‘ Keep 
the seller out of the market, and the purchaser will cease toattend.”” Ido 
not mean that Jess should be done out of Africa, but that more should be 
done in it. Isay not: ‘‘ Look with less displeasure on the Sugar Bill, 
or the immigration scheme; or be less watchful over the ae pte 
negro’s charter of freedom, which interested men would make null and 
void, but look more on Africa itself. I do not mean that you should 
withdraw the hand which is stretched out to prevent the infliction of misery 
on that unhappy country; but that the other should be stretched out 
also to confer on it positive blessings. The battle of African freedom 
must be fought on African soil. I said, ‘‘ The people will have tobacco.” 
The plant grows in the country wild: let them be taught its cultivation 
and manufacture. I said also, ‘‘ They will have rum.’’ The sugar cane 
grows amongst them: let them be taught its cultivation and the manu- 
facture of sugar and rum. You thus render them independent of the 
slave-trade. I am far from being an advocate for rum drinking; but 
I do not think that a larger quantity would be used if made by themselves, 
than there is at present. In one case, there is the consumption of rum 
with the slave trade; in the other, without it. Of two evils I would 
choose the least. I am persuaded that the carrying out of these measures, 
in connexion with missionary labours, would undermine the trade in 
slaves to a considerable extent: while a demand for cotton, peppers, 
ginger, indigo, gums, ivory, palm and castor oils, &c., would give the 
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ple a peaceful and profitable employment. This should not be 
left to the enterprise of any single merchant; the outlay would be too 
heavy, and the returns too distant for any individual attempt. If 
some of the benevolent societies in England would support indivi- 
dual adventure they might indulge every hope of success. The 
objection that commerce cannot be forced ona people, has no weight 
in this instance. As I said before, the people desire it. ‘‘ Get me a 
merchant to buy my oil,’”’ &c., is a request which has been made to 
me by various chiefs and people, times without number. In reference to 
immigration from the Kroo coast, I may mention that free immigrants 
cannot be obtained from thence. It is well understood that they 
are in subjection to their chiefs, and hence, are not in a situation to leave 
their country of their own free will. I would take this opportunity to 
notice a statement sent out into the world by a late traveller in that part 
of Africa, that the emigrants from Sierra Leone manifest no gratitude for 
the benefits conferred on them by England, and that many of them are 
now engaged in the slave-trade. I resided amongst those people nearly 
two years. Without denying that a few may have been so engaged, (and 
there are bad characters in every country,) I meet the general charges 
with a direct denial, and hesitate not to say that those emigrants have done 
more to bring that part of the country under Britishand Christian influence -- 


. have done more to open the eyes of the people to the evils and wickedness 


of the slave-trade—than all other means put together. I know that 
traveller well, and know that he was not in a position to make himself 
acquainted with the facts; and am sorry that he should have sent out 
such a statement into the world on his mere ‘‘ I believe.’’ I should not 
have noticed it, had it not been bandied about. in newspapers in such 
a way as to discourage the exercise of benevolence for the amelioration 
of Africa. — 

Extnu Burairt, Esq., seconded the resolution in his usual forcible 
manner. 

The Rev. J. WappincTon, late of Berbice, moved the following 
resolution :— 

‘*That this meeting view with feelings of serious alarm the retro- 
grade course of legislation sanctioned by the Government in the Colonies, 
whereby the just rights and privileges of the emancipated classes 
and immigrant labourers have been largely and unjustly infringed, 
and the powers of their employers unduly and unconstitutionally ex- 
tended; and that, even beyond this, the native population have been 
heavily burthened with taxes, for purposes directly in opposition to their 
interests, whereby they are seriously oppressed, and prevented from that 
self-improvement and elevation to which otherwise they would undoubt- 
edly aspire. 

‘¢ That, nevertheless, this meeting rejoice to know that the emancipated 
classes in the’ British Colonies are every way worthy the privileges of 
freedom ; and that, asa body, they are fully entitled to the approbation 
and considerate regard both “oP the Government and: people of this 
country. 

‘‘That looking at the melancholy consequences which have resulted 


_,from the various schemes of immigration into the British Colonies —=~ 


the injd -tice “it has*inflicted:on the Creole labourers—the misery and 
mortality it has occasioned to the immigrants — and the demoralizing 
effects which have followed,—this meeting, on every principle of 
justice, humanity, and religion, deprecate the further introduction of 
foreign labourers into those colonies, unless it be at the sole expense of 
individuals requiring their services ; that it be made a condition that an 
equality of the sexes be imported ; that it be wholly confined to persons 
of free condition in the countries whence they are drawn; and that they 
be subjected to no unjust legislation in the colonies into which they are 
introduced. 

‘*That this meeting have learned, with feelings of astonishment 
and indignation, that the colonies of Jamaica, British Guiana, and 
Trinidad have made proposals to the Government and to Parliament, 
that they may be permitted unrestricted access to the Coast of Africa, 
whereby the British African slave-trade, under new and covert forms, 
would be revived; the internal slave trade on the African continent 
greatly extended and exaggerated ; and the noble labours and sacrifices of 
this country in the cause of African freedom and civilization be neu- 
tralized and overcome. 

“‘That, further, this meeting deprecate, as a measure of a similar 
tendency, the permission already accorded to the, above-named colonies, 
to send private traders, licensed for that purpose, to the Kroo Coast for 
labourers, where, it is clear, from undoubted evidence, that neither 
women nor freemen can be obtained as immigrants ; and that an example 
of the most pernicious kind has thereby been afforded to foreign slave- 
holding nations to recruit their wasting slave-populations, by nominally 
free, but really enslaved Africans; and whereby they can most effectually 
evade their treaty obligations with this country for the suppression of the 
slave-trade, and cover the atrocities of slavery under the simulated name 
of freedom. 

‘* That this meeting, therefore, would earnestly call on the Imperial 
Legislature to refuse its sanction to any and to all projects of African 
emigration to the British colonies, except from British settlements; and 
under such arrangements as shall effectually preserve it from abuse both 
in Africa and in the colonies.”’ 

These resolutions, he said, contain many important statements, to which 
the friends of emancipation will do well to direct their attention. It is 
important that they should fully understand the facts of the case. Let 
these be known, and an enlightened public opinion will at once pronounce 
against proceeding any farther with impolitic immigration schemes, and 
arbitrary legislation, whether in the colonies or at home. The subject is 
too comprehensive for me to exhaust. I must therefore wave the con- 
sideration of those parts of it with which I am least familiar—to set 
before you, with as much brevity as possible, what passed under my own 
observation, during the seven years which I spent as a missionary in 
Guiana. I arrived in that colony in February, 1840, and had good oppor- 
tunities of observing what was then taking place. The glorious experi- 
ment of emancipation was attended with considerable difficulty, and 
required much wisdom, forbearance, and practical knowledge to conduct 
it to a satisfactory issue. The emancipated negroes, while they were very 
willing to forgive and forget the oppressions which they had suffered, 
could not confide in their former owners. Distrust marked all their deal- 
ings with them. There was too much occasion for it, though it was 
cherished even when confidence might have been exercised. It formed a 


serious obstacle in the way of inducing the labourer to acquiesce in the 
proposals of the employer. He, on the other hand, had been accustomed 
to rule with absolute authority, and was soon fretted and irritated when 
his wishes were not met. Mutual forbearance and the spirit of concilia- 
tion became a grand desideratum; but with these, combined with skill, 
frugality, and diligence, great things might have been accomplished. A 
fine opportunity was presented for developing the energies of the native 
population; and there was everything to warrant the belief, that, with 
proper management, they would have approved themselves the most 
tractable and industrious class of labourers that could have been desired, 
and that the planters would neither have required nor sought for foreign 
labour. That opportunity, I grieve to say, was lost. Waving all com- 
ment on what I conceive to have been the mistakes committed by those 
who had charge of the religious interests of the community, permit me to 
direct your attention to the course pursued by the planters, and to some 
of its results. Dissatisfaction with the native labourers has induced an 
attempt to supersede them ; or, by means of immigration and legislation, 
to make them more subservient to the wishes of proprietors. This has 
proved the source of innumerable evils, and has accomplished no good 
purpose whatever. It has increased distrust, and entailed,a vast amount 
of suffering. With scarcely an exception, the consequences of immigra- 
tion have. been melancholy to all the parties who have been concerned in 
it. The planter has had his attention diverted from improved methods 
of cultivation. In common with every other colonist, he has had to bear 
a most oppressive amount of taxation. His Creole labourers have been 
alienated. Immigrants have not been able to supply their places on the 
estates, and he, himself being witness, has been involved in ruin. The 
colony has been rendered a most expensive and undesirable place of resi- 
dence, in consequence of which all classes of the community suffer. As 
the resolution states, the schemes of immigration have been ‘ various. ’’ 
All of them have failed, though they have not all been equally productive 
of misery-—-disappointment, suffering, and death, would form an appro. 
priate inscription for each and all of them. Let us take a rapid glance 
at a few of them. The first to which I would call your attention was on 
asmall scale. It was conducted at the expense of private individuals, 
and as an anxious experiment; but, even then, cases of gross oppression 
in Demerara were detected and exposed. In Berbice, the Coolies first 
imported were treated with kindness. Indeed they had many indul- 
gences, for it was hoped that they would be induced by this treatment to 
make most favourable representations of Guiana to their countrymen, on 
their return to India, and that thus multitudes of Coolies would be in- 
duced to flock to the West Indies. I have often heard the planters say, 
that they never could afford to pay their labourers generally as they paid 
these Coolies. But, notwithstanding the great care that was taken of 
them, great numbers of them died. The partiality with which they were 
treated excited the jealousy of the native peasantry. If the latter ever 
brought a complaint against the Coolie in a court of justice, he never 
felt that justice was done to him. “The consequence was, that almost 
every negro left the estate on which the Coolies were located. In addi- 
“tion to those who died in the colony, great numbers died on the return 
passage ; and thus ended the first immigration scheme. The next point 
on which I would offer a few observations, is the Portuguese immigra- 
tion. It was perhaps the most free, the least expensive, and the most 
unsatisfactory of any. The Portuguese were found to be altogether un- 

suited to field labour in the tropics. Many of them were desperate cha- 

racters. Of those who went to Berbice, a large majority fell a sacrifice 
to the climate. The others became hucksters, or dealersinrum. I am 

not aware that any are now employed as agricultural labourers. The 

Coolie immigration has been the most extensive; and, owing to the 

length of the voyage from Madras to Guiana, it must necessarily be very 
costly. They must have been a very efficient class of labourers indeed, 

to have repaid the expense of their introduction into the colony, and of 
their return at the end of five years, in addition to all the necessary ex- 

penses of their sojourn in the West Indies. But they have proved sickly, 

unskilful, and indolent. The planters themselves, I believe, are nearly 

tired of them. Africans are the most hopeful class of immigrants; but 

hitherto they have not been able to draw the planter from his difficulties. 

It is not by means of them that he will be able to grow cheap sugar, and 
successfully compete with slave labour. I was not believed when I main- 

tained in Berbice, four years ago, that Coolie immigration would fail to 

satisfy the expectations of the planter; and I may not be believed now, 

when I maintain that African immigration will fail; but I have as firm a 

conviction of it, as I have a deep sense of the injustice, misery, and 
death which will mark its course, if it is allowed to proceed. It is 
thought that Africans will amalgamate with the native population, and 

that thereby the return passage will be saved, and that the immigrants 
will be retained in the colony. Granted; and for the same reason 

Africans and Creoles will make common cause in their passive resistance 
of injustice and wrong ; and when they shall all unite, without any viola- 

tion of the laws, to resist the arbitrary proceedings of a few Europeans, 

it does not require the gift of prophecy to foresee what must be the issue 
of the struggle. Recently the citizens of George ‘l'own, Demerara, cut 
off the supply of native produce from their market by requiring the 

natives to take out expensive licences. Their hope was that they would 
be able to replenish their empty coffers from the profits of small free- 

holders. Their experience might teach them how much easier it is to 

starve out a European, than it is to starve out a negro. If they are wise 

they will study that lesson, and abandon all coercive measures. Permit 

me briefly to refer to the sufferings which have already followed immi- 

gration. I will not weary you with a long recital, nor attempt to harrow 
up your feelings by a full disclosure of all the horrors which have attended 
the importation of human beings into Guiana. I will simply state a few 

facts which came under my own observation. Landing one day, on one 

of the wharfs of Berbice, I found a number of carpenters making a coffin. 

It was for a poor Coolie who had died on one of the best managed estates 
in the colony. It might be a little intrusive, but I could not resist the 
determination to look through the estate’s hospital. Well do I remem- 

ber the scenes of misery that there met my eye; but I have not the 
ability to give an adequate description of them. In an hospital fur the 
sick and dying, we naturally suppose that there will be comfortable beds 
for the sufferers, and at least some efforts made to alleviate their suffer- 


rooms of the building, I had to make my way through a verandah crowded 
with poor sick Coolies. Some were lying on the floor in a state of great 





ings; but I observed none here. Before I could get into any of the.” 
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wretchedness; such as were able to stand were leaning over the railing to 
breathe the fresh air; such as were able to move surrounded me, and 
assailed me with most piteous cries of distress. I did not see a single 
article of furniture in any of the rooms. In one of them I saw the dead 
body of the Coolie, for which the coffin was being prepared, lying par- 
tially covered on the floor. My feelings compelled me quickly to retire 
from a scene of wretchedness which I had no power to relieve. I could 
not but exclaim, ‘‘ Are these the fruits of immigration, and is it thus that 
these poor Coolies are to die?’’ There is enough of misery among those 
who are thus cared for, and I leave you to conjecture, if you can, what 
must be the condition of those for whom no man cares. There are mul- 
titudes of this class, On one estate, not far from my residence in 
Berbice, it was usual to send the sick Coolies a considerable distance 
down the river, and leave them on the shore to seek a refuge for them- 
selves. Nothing was more common than to see them lying in the streets 
of New Amsterdam without a home, or even a shed, to screen them from 
the burning sun or pelting rain. An appeal to the County Sheriff brought 
them no relief. When a stranger cast a compassionate look upon them, 
they would pat their empty stomachs, touch their mouths, and stretch 
out their withered hands, crying out ‘‘ Madras Coolie!’’ At length they 
disappeared from the streets, and the wonder was where they had gone. 
I believe that many of them had sought a place where they might die. 
The body of one was found partly eaten by the carrion crows. The 
colonial doctor, reporting concerning the immigrants, records a fearful 
amount of deaths among the Coolies and Portuguese, and speaks of two 
thousand Africans as unknown. He supposes that these have amalga- 
mated with the native population; but there is more reason for con- 
cluding that they are buried in unknown graves. If they had married 
natives, it could be easily ascertained, and I know that African immi- 
grants have died and been buried on an estate without the labourers on 
that estate knowing that such a thing had happened. The waste of 
human life is truly apalling. Men appear to be no more thought of 
than beasts of burden, or implements of husbandry, and where such is 
the estimate formed of them, I leave you to judge what deference will be 
paid to the rights of humanity in legislating for them. This is a fruitfol 
subject for comment; but I must forbear. The facts which I have laid 
before*you will be regarded as a most powerful appeal to British philan- 
thropy; were anything more required, I would implore you as men, as 
patriots, and as philanthropists, to come to the rescue of your fellow- 
man—your brother—who is drawn unto death and ready to be slain. 

Joun Beaumont, Esq., of Ufford, seconded the resolutions, which 
were carried unanimously. 

Ricuarp Peek, Esq., moved, and Mr. BorKetr seconded, a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman, which was put, and carried by the audience 
rising ; and, after being simply acknowledged by the Chairman, the meet- 
ing separated. 





THE WEST INDIA MEETING. 


On Saturday, the 27th of May last, a Meeting was held at the City of 
London Tavern, for the encouragement of free labour in the’ British 
Colonial possessions, Mr. Thomas Baring, M.P., was called to the chair. 
SamveEt Gurney, Esq., moved the first resolution— 


‘That this meeting, consisting of merchants, bankers, and others of 
the city of London, assembled without regard to the political views or 
private interests of any class of Her Majesty’s subjects, is of opinion 
that, while it is an object of great importance to the people of this country 
to obtain an abundant and cheap supply of sugar and coffee, it is no less 
desirable to combine with that object the maintenance of the system of 
free labour, which has been established at so great a sacrifice in the 
British colonial possessions.’’ 

Mr. F. Huts seconded the resolution. 


Mr. Corron moved, and Mr. W. T. Smirn seconded, the following 
resolution— 


‘That it appears from the evidence taken before the Select Committee 
on Sugar and Coffee Planting, appointed by the House of Commons in 
February last, and from the published despatches of the governors of Her 
Majesty’s tropical possessions, that the competition consequent upon the 
‘act of 1846, between the forced and unrequited labour of slaves in Cuba 
and Brazil, and the paid labour of our emancipated negroes, has already 
brought the British colonies, which had been previously struggling with 
the difficulties of their new position, to the brink of ruin, and endangered 
the existence of those civil and religious institutions on which the future 
welfare and progress of their inhabitants depend.’ 


Mr. BippLEM moved, and Mr. G. Hanson seconded, the next resolu- 
tion :— 

‘« That the inhuman traffic in slaves, which in the years 1844 and 1845 
had been more effectually checked than at any antecedent period, has— 
according to the evidence given before the Committee by Lord Palmerston, 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs—actually doubled in 
amount during the last two years.” 


Sir E. N. Buxton, Bt., M.P., moved, and Sir H. S. THornton 
seconded, the following resolution— 


‘¢That to stimulate, on the one hand, the demand for slaves in Cuba 
and Brazil, by enhancing the value of the products of their labour, and 
on the other hand to make a show of checking the supply of slaves from 
Africa te those countries by armed intervention, is an inconsistency which 
impugns either the honesty or the common sense of the people of this 
country, and renders their policy a matter of suspicion to foreign powers,”’ 


Mr. ALDERMAN THompson, M.P., proposed the following as a reso- 
lution— 

“That unless the Sugar Duties Act of 1846 be promptly and mate- 
rially altered it is manifest that the production of the British posses- 
sions will greatly decline,—that we shall speedily become dependent for 
our supplies of sugar upon slave-trading countries, and that the con- 
sumer must pay an increased price, at least until additional slaves can 
be transported from Africa to extend cultivation in Cuba and Brazil.’’ 


G. W. ALEXANDER, Esq., moved, as an amendment— 
4‘ That it was desirable that the Sugar Bill of 1846 should be repealed, 





so far as it had the effect of admitting slave-grown sugars into the British 
dominions, and thereby encouraging slavery and the slave-trade.’’ 


‘ Cot. AtcHERLy seconded the amendment, which was eventually with- 
rawn. 


R. D. Maneues, Esq., M.P., moved, and Mr. Tritton seconded, 
the following :— 3 


‘‘That the interests and the honour of the British empire are alike 
concerned in averting the destruction of the agriculture and trade of the 
colonies, and in securing the full success of. the great experiment of 
emancipation ; the failure of which would indefinitely postpone the aboli- 
tion of slavery throughout the world.’’ 


J. G. Hoars, Esq., moved, and G. Barcray, Esq., seconded— 


‘That this meeting, while it would most strongly deprecate any system 
of immigration which might lead to a renewal of the African slave- 
trade by a payment in money or otherwise for a supply of labourers from 
that continent, and while it would be opposed to any enactment in the 
colonies which may be incompatible with freedom and the act of emanci- 
pation, is nevertheless of opinion that, in order to enable the British 
colonies to compete successfully with slave-trading countries, it is highly 
desirable that Her Majesty’s Government should give prompt encourage- 
ment to the introduction of suitable free labourers under proper super- 
vision ; that just relations should be maintained between employer and 
labourer to secure to both the benefits of freedom and industry; and that 
every local improvement which can tend to reduce the cost of production 
should be promoted by generous assistance on the part of the mother 
country.”’ 


Mr. MAstTerMAN then moved, and Sir C. Price seconded, the fol- 
lowing :— 

‘‘ That until these objects can be fairly accomplisbed, and the colonies 
placed in a position to encounter a competition which must under the 
most favourable circumstances prove formidable, they have a just claim 
to such support as shall put them upon a footing of virtual equality, in 
respect to the cost of labour, with those countries in which slavery still 
exists.’ 


After which the meeting separated. 





REPORT OF THE SUGAR AND COFFEE PLANTING 
COMMITTEE. 


Tue Serect ComMItTTEE appointed to inquire into the present Condi- 
tion and Prospects of the Interests connected with, and dependent on, 
Suear and Corree Piantine in Her Majesty’s East and West 
Indian Possessions and the Mauritius, and to consider whether any and 
what Measures can be adopted by Parliament for their Relief, and who 
were empowered to Report the Minutes or Evipence taken befure 
them, from time to time, to the House; and also their opinion there- 
upon : — Have agreed to the following Rerort : — 


Your Commitree have taken the subjects referred to them, and have 
agreed to the following ResoLuTions : — 


Resolved, — That it is the opinion of this Committee,— 


1. That great distress undoubtedly prevails amongst all who are inte- 
rested in the production of Sugar in the British Colonies, 

2. That this distress has partially existed for several years; and though 
it has been much more severely experienced within the last 12 months, it 
cannot be exclusively attributed to causes of only recent operation. 

3. That Slave Emancipation was carried into effect without sufficient 
provision having been made for providing many of the Colonies with an 
adequate command of free labour, and thé rate of wages therein has con- 
sequently been very high, and the cost of production unduly enhanced. 

4. That the late fall in the price of Sugar has led to a considerable 
diminution in the wages of labour in many of the British Tropical Colo- 
nies, which has been submitted to, except on the part of the Creoles of 
British Guiana, who, it may be hoped, will speedily follow the example 
already set them by the African and Portuguese immigrants of that 
colony. And with respect to Jamaica, there is an absence of official 
reports as to any present reduction of wages, and the evidence is limited 
to partial success on particular estates. 

5. That the British possessions have capabilities for the supply of Sugar 
far exceeding the probable consumption of the United Kingdom, and that 
their ultimate prosperity must therefore depend upon the means of suc- 
cessful competition with foreign producers, rather than upon any per- 
manent protection of their produce in the British market. 

6. That the change made in the Sugar Duties by the Act of 1846, 
without any accompanying remedy for the difficulties of production by 
free Jabour in the British Colonies, Las precipitated the ruin of these pos- 
sessions by aggravating the pressure under which they laboured from the 
foregoing causes. 

7. That many estates in the British Colonies have been already aban- 
doned, that many more are now in course of abandonment, and that from 
this cause a very serious diminution is to be apprehended in the total 
amount of production. That the first effect of this diminution will be an 
increase in the price of Sugar, and the ultimate effect a greater extension 
to the growth of Sugar in slave countries, and a greater impetus to slavery 
and the slave-trade. 

8. That if such diminution of production takes place, the richer estates 
remaining in cultivation will have the several advantages of a larger com- 
mand of labour, of lower wages, of a lessened entire cost of production, 
and, if such exists, of a higher price. ‘That a share of the advantages of a 
higher price in this market by the foreign producer’ is a consequence 
inseparable from the policy of reduced protection, established by the 
changes in the Sugar Duties by the Acts of 1844, 1845, and 1846. 

9. That the greatest necessity exists for an immediate application of 
relief. 

10. That from the evidence taken by the Committee, it appears clear 





that the present mode of levying the duties on Sugar imposes a great 
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yesh wo disadvantage upon many of the producers in the British 
olonies. 


1l. That whereas considerable time must elapse before any measures 
proposed for securing an ample supply of Labour, or Laws to be enacted 
against V: and Squatting, can be carried into effect, and the 
success of those measures will depend mainly upon the co-operation and 
assistance of the resident planters and agents, and the state of distress to 
which the planters are now reduced is such as to poets the possibility 
of any outlay on their parts for the reception, still more for the payment 
or maintenance, however short the contracts, of any Immigrants placed 
by the Government within their reach; and whereas they are unable at 
present to bear any portion of the expense of enforcing Laws for the 
suppression of Vagrancy, and the removal of persons from Lands of 
which they may have illegally taken possession, but on the contrary they 
have, in many instances, in order to prevent further loss, already deter- 
mined upon abandoning their own properties: To meet these difficulties, 

our Committee recommend a Differential Duty of 10s. in favour of 
Sugar the produce of British Possessions, for a period of six years ; being 
of opinion that this temporary encouragement would have the effect of 
preventing the immediate and otherwise inevitable abandonment of the 
majority of the estates, and secure time for bringing into operation the 
intended measures of relief. 


12. That your Committee are of opinion that in any system of Immi- 
gration which may be adopted, great care must be taken by Her Majesty’s 
Government to prevent any renewal of African Slave Dealing. 


May 29th, 1848. 





IMMIGRATION INTO JAMAICA. 


In the two last numbers of the Reporter, we have given copics of 
several important petitions, numerously signed, against further immigra- 
tion into Jamaica, together with an important memorial, signed by the 
Baptist Western Union, on the same subject. To these documents we 
add the following petition to the House of Commons, signed by Mission- 
aries belonging to the London and Baptist Missionary Societies, which, 
we hope, will claim from our readers the attention which the character 
and position of the petitioners, as well as the facts which it reveals, 
demands. 


TO THE HONOURABLE THE COMMONS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, IN PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED. 


The humble petition of the undersigned, missionaries of the London 
and Baptist Missionary Societies, resident in the parishes of Manchester 
and Clarendon, Jamaica, 


Houmsaiy SurwerH,—That your petitioners have beheld, with grief 
and astonishment, the reckless waste of blood and treasure consequent 
on the various schemes of immigration hitherto attempted for the benefit 
of the planting interest of this colony. From whatever quarter of the 
globe the immigrants have been procured, your petitioners are convinced, 
from personal intercourse with the sufferers, that the most iniquitous 
means have been employed to induce them to quit their native land; 
that no adequate preparation, in too many instances, was made for their 
arrival in this country; and that, a3 a general rule, they have been aban- 
doned by their employers to the most heart-rending sufferings, as soon 
as they were found to be unfit for the cultivation of our staples. That 
at the present moment there are hundreds of Hill-Coolies wandering about 
the country, houseless and homeless, perishing of want and disease, and 
in many instances indebted for a precarious subsistence to the hospitality 
of the labourers, at whose cost, in great measure, they were introduced 
to this colony, as their rivals in the labour-market. ‘That, in view of all 
these circumstances, your petitioners regard the demand for the further 
importation of immigrants as scarcely decent on the part of the Jamaica 
proprietary, and as utterly undeserving of encouragement by the Parliament 
and people of England. 


That your petitioners are convinced, from an extensive and intimate 
acquaintance with various parts of the country, that immigration to 
Jamaica is wholly unnecessary. Wherever the native labourers are 
honourably treated and regularly paid, they can be procured in sufficient 
numbers to carry on the cultivation of our staples. If labour is scarce 
in some districts, it is in excess in others, and proper inducements might 
easily effect its more equal distribution. 


That your petitioners regard it as most unmitigated injustice to tax 
the native labourers of this colony for the purpose of introducing strangers 
to supplant them in the labour-market; and your petitioners would equally 
deprecate the taxation of the British public for a purpose so essentially 
private. 


That your petitioners view with especial alarm the proposed introduction 
of a large body of savage, idolatrous Kroomen into Jamaica, as fraught 
with unspeakable injury to the morals of the native population. Scenes 
the most revolting, and utterly unfit for publication, have already occurred 
in connexion with the Hill-Coolies, involving respectable individuals and 
families in disgrace and misery. And when we consider the disproportion 
of the sexes, necessarily attendant on immigration from the Kroo Coast, 
we tremble to think of the results, and would earnestly entreat your 
Honourable House to pause and weigh them well, before proceeding with 





a scheme of which the mischief is so manifest, and the benefit so 
uncertain. 
And your petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray, &c., &c., &c. 
(Signed) §Wuitttam Sctatyer, Manchester, Jamaica. 


Witttam Hiryrer, do. do. 
Joun Gipson, do, do. 
Epvwarp Houivanp, Clarendon,  do.. 
Rosert Jones, do. do. 
Wittiam Attaway, do. do. 
W. MixyzE, do. do. 
James Rerp, do. do. 
Tuomas Hanps, do, do. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


This Society held its Annual Meeting at the Tabernacle, New York 
on May 9th. 

Anraur Tarpan, the President of the Society, called the meeting to 
order at three o’clock. The House was filled, and responded with much 
earnestness to the resolutions, which were read by Lewis Tappan, and 
in substance were as follows :—(1.) Expressions of gratitude to God that 
the anti-slavery cause has so greatly advanced during the past year. (2.) 
That as the Church is the great sustainer of slavery, a solemn responsi- 
bility rests upon every disciple of Christ to use his influence for the exter- 
mination of the hateful crime. (3,) That means should be used to place 
a copy of the Scriptures in the hands of every slave that can read. (4.) That 
it is gratifying that so many ecclesiastical and political bodies and indi- 
viduals have, during the past year, borne testimony to the unrighteousness 
of slavery. (5.) That we view with peculiar satisfaction the efforts of the 
free people of colour to engage in agricultural pursuits, and establish 
educational societies, (6.) That the war on Mexico, begun for the purpose 
of extending slavery, has been continued to saye the administration from 
disgrace. (7.) That we rejoice in the decree fur the immediate abolition 
of slavery in all the French colonies and dependencies. (8.) That we 
sympathize alike with nations and individuals in their struggles for 
freedom, and welcome to these free States fugitives from every country ; 
that we consider it a duty to shield them, and to aid them in securing an 
asylum for themselves and families, with the enjoyment of civil and 
religious freedom. (9.) That we contemplate with delight the progress of 
emancipation in the colonies of Sweden, Denmark, and France, in Lahore, 
Peru, and New Granada. (10.) That the manly conduct of Hon. John 
P. Hale in the Senate, and of Messrs. Giddings, Palfrey, and Tuck, in the 
House of Representatives, entitle them to our respect and grositude. 
(11.) That we highly approve of the principles of the Liberty Party and 
the nomination of Messrs. Hale and King for the two highest offices in 
the gift of the people. (12.) That we renew our pledges to the friends of 
emancipation and to slave-traders and slave-holders throughout the world, 
that we will not desist from opposition to slavery until the accursed system 
is overthrown and liberty proclaimed throughout the land to all the 
inhabitants thereof. 

H. B. Sranron addressed the meeting upon the subject of the Wilmot 
Proviso. But little time was allowed him, too little, to discuss one of the 
gravest questions that had ever engaged the attention of the American 
people. Though it was a dry subject to many of the audience, its import- 
ance could not be over-estimated. A scheme was on foot, and would be 
consummated in three weeks, if possible, to cheat the people of the North 
out of the advantages offered them by the Wilmot Proviso. Every candi- 
date upon the stump next Fall should have this distinct question sub- 
mitted to him: ‘* Are you in favour of prohibiting slavery by an express 
act of Congress, in any territory that we have bought, stolen, or bullied 
out of Mexico?’’ He heard some persons hiss at the remark bought, 
stolen, or bullied ; he asked if neither of these three words expressed the 
mode in which we had acquired or were to acquire territory from Mexico? 
Let them take which term they pleased. He went into a general argument 
to show that the territory of Mexico, being now free, by the Act of the 
Mexican Government of 1829, which he read and pronounced one of the 
grandest documents ever written, must ever continue free, by the laws 
which always govern conquered provinces, until the conqueror abrogates 
them by special laws. It was fair and honest to slaye-holders to say to 
them in the beginning, ‘‘ This territory is free and must for ever remain 
so; if you go there, you do it with the understanding that your slaves, if 
you carry them, become free the moment their feet touch the soil. If 
slavery were once permitted in that free territory, it would be a virtual 
prohibition of free-labour, for freemen would not emigrate there to be 
placed on a level with slaves; for slavery brings all labour to its own 
degraded level. The experience of the thirteen States had proved that 
free and slave-labour could not co-exist on the same soil, So deep was 
his conviction of the injustice of forcing slavery upon Mexican soil at the 
point of the bayonet, he would declare with John Van Buren, who said, 
‘did he believe that the army now fighting in Mexico were doing so to 
plant slavery on its free soil, so help him God, he would join the Mexican 
to drive the invaders from the land, and he would enlist regiments in the 
State of New York, to join him in the work, while Polkdom was 
enlisting its individuals.’’ He called upon every man to nail to the pillars 
of his indignation the ears of the man, be he orator or editor, who would 
countenance the attempt to swindle the North out of the Wilmot Proviso. 

Dr. Vionis, from Lyons, ‘lately arrived in the United States, expressed 
his hatred of slavery and his hope that it would be speedily done away, 
not only in the colonies and dependencies of France, but in this country 
and throughout the world. Nothing, said he, will save the United States 
but the emancipation of the slaves. 


Hon. Joun P. Hate came upon the platform and was greeted with 


rapturous applause, which grew into general cheers. He said he had been 
accustomed to addressing assemblages which gave him so different a recep- 
tion, that the present demonstration was as overpowering to him as it was 
strange, and he requested that the House would forbear their demonstra- 
tions of approval if there should be anything in what he said pleasing to 
them. He had been amused at the Hutchinsons’ concert, a short time 
since, in hearing a description of the man who started to find Down-East ; 
now, the person who should set out to find the seat of this Government 
would meet with the same success that this man did; he would probably 
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goto Washington, but he would go tothe last place to find the seat of 
Government—he would find anything else there but that. If a man 
would find the Government he must go to the privacy of his own chamber 
and look in the glass; he would there see the man who wields all the 
mighty influence of the Government, and the one who was responsible for 
its acts.. Mr. Hale proceeded at length to illustrate the duty and respon. 
sibility of the citizen, and of the importance of a wholesome agitation at 
home instead of in Congress; they had agitation enough there; the 
discussions in the Senate for the last three weeks proved that. He would 
say nothing here of the war and its objects ; he had said that to the authors 
of it; he would repeat one remark, however, which was, that the war 
against Mexico stamped the age as barbarous, and the nation as infamous. 
He appealed to all, and to pou Christians in particular, to see that 
the Church purged out of her the leaven of slavery, and to see that 
the garments of her priesthood were not stained with the blood of 
slavery. If they would do this it would not need to be left to such poor 
politicians as he was to discuss the question of slavery. Here, in this city, 
there were thousands of professing Christians who every week baptized 
this accursed system with all the sanctifying influences which belong to 
the holy religion they profess ; so long as this state of things existed, it 
was in vain to hope for a change iu that public opinion which was to 
accomplish the great work for which we labour. Heclosed by an eloquent 
allusion to the great events of the age, the uprising of the people of 
Europe, and the bursting asunder of their chains, and placed in mournful 
contrast the conduct of our Government, which was engaged in a war for the 
extension of the dark curse of human slavery ; the victims of which, and 
of that war, filled the land with the shriek of anguish, and the groan of 
despair. 

The resolutions were enthusiastically adopted. 

On the following morning, a Public Breakfast was held at the Coliseum, 
Broadway, at which about 400 ladies and gentlemen sat down. Several 
coloured gentlemen and ladies were present. After the repast addresses 
were delivered by Messrs, Hale, Stanton, Dr. Bailey, of the National Era, 
Vionis, Hawkins, Gonsalves, Garton, &c., and several liberty songs by 
the Hutchinson family, &c. 


[We received shortly before going to press, the proceedings of the 
American Anti-slavery Society, but too late for insertion this month. ] 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER FROM LEWIS TAPPAN, ESQ., DATED NEW YORK, APRIL 26, 
1848, ON THE STATE OF THE ANTI-SLAVERY CAUSE IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


General Progress.—The cause of emancipation has advanced greatly in 
this country the past year, not only in the free states, but in several slave 
states. In Delaware, an anti-slavery paper has been established ; an 
anti-slavery society holds regular meetings, publicly ; the question is 
discussed by lecturers ; large numbers petition Congress to abolish slavery ; 
and the legislature has passed resolutions against the extension of 
slavery over free territory that may be acquired from Mexico. In Mary- 
land, the subject is freely discussed ; anti-slavery newspapers are circu- 
lated ; correspondents address editors in other States, where their letters 
are published with the initials of the authors; and the subject of 
emancipation is discussed without let or hindrance. In Western Virginia, 
Dr. Ruffer, president of a college, and a man of high character, has 
published an address in favour of emancipation, and is advocating the 
cause in a Virginia newspaper. In Kentucky, the Examiner, established 
last June, has an extensive circulation ; and at a recent public meeting at 
Somerville, emancipation was advocated by some distinguished gentlemen 
of that city. At Washington, a great change has taken place in public 
sentiment. Mr. Whittier, who recently visited the capital, said, ‘‘ The 
National Era has wrought out a moral miracle.’”’ He found that the 
question was freely discussed, and that men were not ashamed to be 
called ‘‘ Abolitionists.’’ A Liberty ticket is annually printed here, and 
a few do not hesitate to use it at the polls. Recently an attempt was 
made by nearly eighty slaves to effect their escape from this city, and 
they had well nigh succeeded. On being brought back, the inhabitants 
were greatly exasperated, and a mob of some thousand persons assembled 
near the National Era office, with a view to demolish the press, &c. The 
police were very vigilant and determined. The editor conducted himself 
with remarkable firmness. Respectable and influential citizens addressed 
the mass. After two or three days and nights’ uproar, the printing-office, 
and the persons of the editor, publisher, &c., were left unharmed. A few 
years since, neither would have escaped. About ten thousand copies of 
the Era are printed weekly. The exchanges amount to four or five 
hundred, and nearly a hundred of them are in slave States. 

Ecclesiastical Progress.—Numerous bodies are publishing their pro- 
tests against American slavery, in which they take stronger language 
than at any previous period. Last year, 396 ministers of the Free-will 
Baptist Connexion solemnly declared slavery to be a direct violation of the 
law of benevolence; a system giving encouragement to vice, licentious- 
ness, gambling, Sabbath-breaking, and almost every sin with which our 
land is cursed. This year, the protestants in this denomination amount 
to 616. No doubt the visit and exhortations of Dr. Burns to this 
country tended greatly to bring about this result. No English 
clergyman has visited this country, and been so explicit and faithful 
as Dr. Burns and his respectable coadjutor. The Unitarian, Methodist, 
Baptist, and other denominations, have borne decided testimony against 
American slavery. Mr. Phelps’s Letters ‘‘ On God’s real method with 
great social wrongs, in which the Bible is vindicated from grossly erro- 


neous interpretations ;’’ Judge Jay’s ‘‘ Letter to Bishop Ives, of North 





Carolina,’’ occasioned by his pro-slavery address to the convention of his 
diocese; Mr. McKeen’s “‘ Scriptural Argument in favour of withdrawing 
fellowship from churches and ecclesiastical bodies tolerating slave-holding 
among them ;’’ and Dr. Brisbane’s ‘‘ Slave-holding examined in the light 
of the Holy Bible,” have been extensively published. The Amekican 
Sunpay-scHoot UNton, instituted to furnish books for Sunday-schools 
throughout the country, having dropped from their catalogue, at the 
dictation of southern slave-holders, an English work, revised in this 
country, because it contained a definition of slavery that was not relished 
in slave States, have had their name stricken from the list of beneficiaries 
by churches at the North, and been rebuked in various ways by an 
indignant community. The American Brsxe Society, which refused 
in 1834, an appropriation from the AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY Socrety, 
for the purpose of supplying the slaves with Bibles, now regularly pub- 
lishes in its monthly ‘‘ Recorp,’’ under the head ‘‘ Suaves,”’ a list of 
donations for that object; ‘and, although it leaves to its auxiliaries the 
work of distributing the Bible, will make donations for slaves and for 
fugitives to Canada, when the books are applied for by reliable persons. 
The American Mrssronary Association, founded on anti-slavery 
principles, is greatly prospered, and its missionaries at home and in 
foreign fields preach a free Gospel, and bring the Bible to bear against 
oppression in heathen lands, in a way that it is believed no other 
American missionaries have done. 

Political Progréss.—The introduction of the ‘‘ Wilmot Proviso,’’ in 
Congress, which provides that there shall not be any slavery in new 
territory that may be obtained in Mexico, although it has not yet 
been adopted by the national legislature, has produced discussion, and led . 
to political action in several of the free States. It has also made a 
division in the democratic party. That portion of it that adopts the 
provision as its watchword contend not only for non-extension, but in 
some instances for abolition; and use the same arguments that anti- 
slavery men have employed the last fourteen years. A portion of the 
whig party, also, is strenuous both against the extension and existence of 
slavery. These ‘‘ Independent democrats,’’ and ‘‘ Conscience whigs,’’ 
as they are called, discuss the subject of slavery in their newspapers with 
zeal and ability, almost outvieing ‘abolitionists in their denunciations 
of the atrocious system. The legislature of Delaware, a slave State, 
has issued its remonstrance against the extension of slavery; and distin- 
guished men in Kentucky, in public meetings, have taken the same 
ground. The slavery question divides political bodies and cliques to 
such an extent, that aspiring politicians are baffled in their schemes of 
self-aggrandizement and party policy, and are put to their wits’ ends. 
Meantime, the Liberty party, which nominated Mr. Hale for the Presi- 
dential candidate, at a convention held last October, is making sure and 
rapid progress, Its nominee, who is a member of the senate, maintains 
his ground nobly in that body, not only in opposition to slavery, but to 
the war. In Congress, the great question of human rights has been 
amply discussed during the present session. While the southern mem- 
bers have been unusually excited and abusive, northern members have 
taken more decided ground in opposition. 

The late news from France has perplexed the slaveocracy in our 
national and state legislatures. They feel desirous of exulting in the 
establishment of a republican government, but loathe the proposed 
intention of French republicans to abolish slavery in their colonies. 
The inconsistency of rejoicing over the march of freedom in Europe, and 
grinding to the dust three millions of people in this republic, strikes the 
mind of every one. We are not, and shall not be, a model republic, 
until slavery is abolished, and the spirit of war and conquest is put down. 
What a beacon-light the United States might be to the whole world ! 
How dimly does the nation shine, and what a baneful glare is thrown 
around and afar. While we rely upon the promises of the God of the 
oppressed, we gird up our loins and take courage, resolved never to give 
up the contest. We are strengthened by the sympathy and example of 
the abolitionists of Great Britain. 
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LONDON, THURSDAY, JUNE ist, 1848. 





Though we have been compelled to issue a double number, in 
consequence of the press of matter connected with the Anniversary 
of the Society, we have but little space for editorial matter. It 
seems desirable, however, that we should call special attention to 
those questions which press with unusual weight on the Society at 
the present moment ; we allude to the introduction of slave grown 
sugars into the British market, the question of African emigration 
into the British Colonies, and the coercive legislation which has 
been imposed on the emancipated classes. On all these points much 
information will be found in the Report of the Society for the 
present year, and in the memorial addressed to Lord John Russell, 
by the Anti-slavery Conference, which was held on the 20th of 
May, at the Hall of Commerce, in this city. The facts embodied 
in those documents will, we trust, strongly influence our friends, 


and lead them to assist the Anti-slavery Committee in their arduous 
labours. 

In reference to the meeting of bankers, merchants, and others, 
who assembled at the City of London Tavern, on the 29th ult., 
‘for the purpose of upholding the system of free-labour in the 
British Colonial possessions, and of preventing this country from 
becoming dependent for its supply of sugar and coffee upon the 
extension of cultivation by means of slavery and the slave-trade,” 
we have little to say beyond stating the fact that the Anti-slavery 
Committee are in no way implicated in its proceedings. In the 
object of the meeting, interpreted by the fundamental rules of the 
Society, they sympathized; but they could not lend themselves 
to any scheme which involved the exclusion of foreign free-labour 
produce from the British markets, or allowed of the immigration 
of foreign labourers into the emancipated colonies at the public 
expense. On these points the treasurer and secretary of the Society, 
who were present, felt themselves called upon to offer amendments 
to the original resolutions, and to record their dissent by voting 
against them. The hostility of the Committee is directed solely 
against slave-grown produce ; all other, whether British or Foreign, 
they welcome to the home markets on equal duties. 





DECISION OF THE GOVERNMENT IN RELATION TO SLAVE- 
GROWN SUGARS; AND PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTI-SLAVERY 
COMMITTEE THEREUPON. 


On Monday evening, the 29th ult., Lord John Russell stated, 
in the House of Commons, in reply to a question of Mr, Hume’s, 
that ‘the Government did not intend to propose any alteration of 
the Act of 1846, either to increase, or to continue, four a longer 
period than was now fixed, the differential duties.”” The proposition 
intended to be submitted to the House by Mr. Hume, he stated to 
be as follows :—‘“‘ That the Act passed in 1846 should be continued 
with the present differential duties, (6s. per cwt. in favour of 
British sugars), for a period of six years, commencing from the 
present year, because the facilities promised the Colonies at the 
time the Act passed had not been afforded them.”. The Report of 
the Sugar and Plantiug Committee, which will be found elsewhere, 
recommends ‘‘a differential duty of 10s. in favour of sugar -the 
produce of British possessions, for a period of six years.” It will 
thus be seen that should the House of Commons, in opposition to 
Lord John Russell, accept either Mr. Hume’s or the Committee’s 
proposition, ‘no distinction will be made between slave-grown 
sugars, and other sugars the produce of foreign possessions. 

The ministerial declaration being, in the judgment of the Anti- 
slavery Committec, fraught with the sorest evils to Africa, and. 
opposed to the general freedom and civilization of mankind, they 
held, on the 31st ult., a special meeting, at which friends from the 
country were present. The following resolution, which embodies 
the result of their deliberations, was unanimously adopted ; and 
we beg to commend it to the serious attention of our friends 
throughout the country. 


At a Special Meeting of the Committee and Friends of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, held at 27, New Broad-street, on 
Wednesday, the 3lst day of May, 1848, George William Alexander, 
Esq., Treasurer, in the chair, the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted :— 


Resolved, That this Committee have learned with deep regret the recent 
public declaration of Lord John Russell, that the Government did not intend 
to propose any alteration of the Sugar Act of 1846, either to increase, or to 
continue for a longer period than that now fixed, the differential duties 
between British and Foreign Sugars ; inasmuch as the effect of that Act 
has been greatly to stimulate the Foreign African Slave Trade, and to give 
extension to the system of slavery. 

That having always, upon principle, strenuously objected to the Sugar 
Act of 1846, in so far as the introduction of slave-grown sugars into the 
British markets was concerned; and looking not only on the dreadful 
evils it has already inflicted on multitudes of suffering slaves, but the stiil 
greater evils it will inflict, if it remain unrepealed, this Committee deem 
it once more to be their duty solemnly to protest against a measure so 
criminal in the application of its principle, and so baneful in its operation, 
and pledges itself to use every means in its power to procure its repeal, 
and to substitute for it a measure which shall wholly exclude slave-grown 
sugars from the British markets, and allow of the introduction of foreign 
free-grown sugars only on equal duties with those from the British 
plantations and possessions abroad. 


GEORGE WM. ALEXANDER, Chairman. 





JOHN SCOBLE, Secretary. 
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